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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1951 
J. RAYMOND DErBy, Editor 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement”’ 
rather than a period. The English section is limited to the years 
1800-1837; but other sections are not so limited, of course. Impor- 
tant books published earlier are included in the list for 1951 when 
for some reason they were inadequately noticed in the bibliography 
for 1950 in PQ, xxx (1951), 97-153, or when significant reviews 
have appeared within the year 1951. In the latter case there ap- 
pears a shortened title followed by such a reference as ‘‘See PQ, 
xxx (1951), 102,’’ where will be found the original complete entry 
or a further reference to it. In all eases where no date is specified, 
1951 may be assumed. 

The editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance provided 
by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for critical 
comments or for both. They are Albert J. George (French), Lud- 
wig W. Kahn (German), Edmund Zawacki (Slavonic), Nicholson 
B. Adams and E. Herman Hespelt (Spanish), Gerald M. Moser 
(Portuguese); and, in English, James V. Logan, Richard D. Altick, 
and Stewart C. Wileox (who sean the journals and other periodi- 
eals), Ernest Bernbaum, Kenneth Neill Cameron, David V. Erd- 
man, Thomas M. Raysor, Elisabeth W. Schneider, Clarence D. 
Thorpe, and Bennett Weaver (who review studies, ete., within 
their respective fields). 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors 
are invited to send the editor (at Department of English, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10) review copies of relevant books or 
monographs and offprints of articles. 
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RHL Revue ad’histoire littéraire de la France 
RHP Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 
RI Revista Iberoamericana 
RLC Revue de littérature comparée 
RLI Revista de las Indias (Bogoté) 
RMR Rocky Mountain Review 
RP Revue de Paris 
RPF Revue de la pensée frangaise (New York) 
RPP Revue politique et parlementaire (Paris) 
RE Romanic Review 
RRel The Review of Religion 
RTC Revue trimestrielle canadienne (Montreal) 
RUO Revue de l’Université d’Ottawa 
SAB The Shakespeare Association Bulletin 
SAQ South Atlantic Quarterly 
Scr Scrutiny 
SEER Slavonic and East European Review 
SP Studies in Philology 
SR Sewanee Review 
SEL Saturday Review of Literature 
Th Thought 
TLS Times Literary Supplement (London) 
T§T Time and Tide 
ULH Universidad de la Habana 
USQBL United States Quarterly Book List 
UTQ University of Toronto Quarterly 
VMHB Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
VQR Virginia Quarterly Review 
YR Yale Review 


ENGLISH 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘*Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1950.’’ By Lawrence 
M. Price. JEGP, u (1951), 373-75. 


**English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ By 
Arthur Friedman and Louis A. Landa. PQ, xxx (1951), 225- 
307. 


German Literature in British Magazines 1750-1860. By Walter 
Roloff for 1750-1810, Morton E. Mix for 1811-1835, and Martha 
Nicolai for 1836-1860. Ed. by Bayard Quincey Morgan and A. 
R. Hohlfeld, with a Historical Foreword by A. R. Hohlfeld. 


Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1949. 
Rev. by C. C. D. Vail in JEGP, u (1951), 122-23. 


Raysor, Thomas M., ed. The English Romantic Poets: A Review 
of Research. See PQ, xxx (1951), 100-01. 

Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, xiv (1951), 547-48; by J. V. Logan in 
JEGP, & (1951), 272-75; in N§Q, cxcvi (1951) 64-65. 


*‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 
for the Year 1950.’’ By J. Raymond Derby and others. PQ, 
Xxx (1951), 97-153. 
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Sadleir, Michael. XIX Century Fiction: A Bibliographical Record 
Based on His Own Collection. 2 vols. London, Constable; 


Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press. 

Rev. at length in TLS, April 13, p. 234; by M. J. MacManus in Dublin 
Magazine, XXvI (Oct.-Dec., 1951), 52-55. 

The title of this long-awaited work is a bit misleading. A more strictly 
accurate one would be ‘‘ Victorian Fiction, Principally of the Yellow-Back 
and Two- or Three-Decker Variety.’’ Only occasionally does Mr. Sadleir’s 
record touch upon publications of the first third of the century, with material 
on books by the Edgeworths, Jane Porter, Peacock, and Horace Smith. There 
is nothing, for example, on Jane Austen or Scott; and Mr. Sadleir’s great 
collection of Gothic novels, which is now at the University of Virginia, is not 
represented. But probably no specialist in the Romantic movement is so limited 
in his appetites that he will not wish to share in the bibliographical feast 
which his neighbors in the following era are enjoying. (R. D. A.) 


‘*A Selective and Critical Bibliography of Studies in Prose Fiction 
for the Year 1950.’’ By H. Blair Rouse and others. JEGP, u 
(1951), 376-407. 


‘‘Vietorian Bibliography for 1950.’’ By Austin Wright. MP, 
xitvmr (1951), 229-62. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 


Aspinall, Arthur, ed. Mrs. Jordan and Her Family: Being the 
Unpublished Correspondence of Mrs. Jordan and the Duke of 


Clarence, Later William IV. London, Arthur Barker. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 16, p. 736; by Derek Hudson in Spectator, Nov. 16, pp. 
664-66. 


Badt, Kurt. John Constable’s Clouds. See PQ, xxx (1951), 102. 
Rev. by Benedict Nicolson in NSN, March 10, p. 280; by Rudolf Arnheim 
in JA, 1X (1951), 338. 


Bryant, Arthur. The Age of Elegance. New York, Harper. See 


PQ, xxx (1951), 102. 
Rey. in Li, Dee. 28, 1950, pp. 845-46. by Geoffrey Bruun in NYHTB, May 
27, p. 3; by Delancey Ferguson in NYT, June 10, p. 16; by F. B. Artz in 
SRL, July 28, p. 9; by C. H. Driver in YR, xii (1951), 159-60. 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘A Poetie Stricture of the Gothie Romance 
Craze (1810).’’ N&Q, cxevi (1951), 258. 


Cordaseo, Franceseo. ‘‘An Unrecorded History of Malvern (1817) 
by John Chambers.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 81. 


Disher, Maurice Willson. Mad Genius. London, Hutchinson. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 19, p. 34. 
A life of Kean. 


Einstein, Alfred. Schubert: A Musical Portrait. Translated by 


David Ascoli. New York. Oxford University Press. 
Rey. by Gerald Abraham in SRL, March 31, pp. 22-23. 
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The English Lake District in Pictures. Foreword and Introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir Norman Birkett. Britain Illustrated Series. 
London, Odhams Press. 


Gillispie, Charles Coulston. Genesis and Geology. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Rev. in TLS, July 27, p. 470. 
An account of the controversies on the subject conducted in England from 
the time of the French Revolution to 1850; thus important material on the 
intellectual background of the Romantic era. 


Goldring, Douglas. Regency Portrait Painter: The Life of Sir 


Thomas Lawrence. London, Marshall. 
Rev. in TLS, April 20, p. 242. 


Grigson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Painters of the Abyss.’’ Architectural Review, 
cv (1950), 215-20. 

Sympathetic analysis (with reproductions) of the art of Barry, Mortimer, 
and Fuseli. Strong case made for their ‘‘keen-minded forcefulness little 
touched by the aesthetic or the Christian sentimentalism which purled through 
the century.’’ Mortimer’s illustrations show ‘‘how rawly and newly Shakes- 
peare could be felt’’ and point toward Blake’s literal interpretations. Barry’s 
sense ‘‘of the individual within the whirl of the abyss’’ and Fuseli’s ‘‘ intellee- 
tual greed of the passions’’ make them also Romantics, not in the common 
use but in the way of Goya and Blake. (D. V. E.) 


Howe, Ellie. A List of London Bookbinders, 1648-1815. Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1950. 
Rev. in N&Q, cxcvr (1951), 241-42. 


Joyee, Michael. Edinburgh, the Golden Age, 1769-1832. London, 
Longmans. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 17, p. 520. 


MacLean, Kenneth. Agrarian Age. New Haven, Yale University 
Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Rev. in TLS, July 6, p. 415. Cf. W. J. B. Owen in TLS, July 13, p. 437. 


‘*A study of the rural revolution as it affected the background of the poets 
of the Romantic movement.’’ 


Pope-Hennessy, John. ‘‘Sir Thomas Lawrence.’’ i, June 7, p. 
926. 


Race, Sydney. ‘‘The Authenticity of Keeling’s Journal Entries 
on Hamlet and Richard IT.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 513-15. 
Professor Wasserman’s ‘‘discovery . . . that the alleged extracts from 
Keeling’s Journal descriptive of performances of Hamlet and Richard II on 
the high seas in 1607 first appeared in the Ewropcan Magazine for 1825 .. . 
is of the greatest interest’’ (p. 513). 


*‘Robert Thornton and ‘The Temple of Flora’.’’ TLS, June 1, 
p. 348. 
A detailed account of ‘‘the most fantastic and extravagant of all the 


English florilegia, [whose] rich plates are drop-curtains in the theatre of 
popular romanticism. ’’ 
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Smith, Bernard. ‘‘European Vision and the South Pacific.’’ 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xm (1950), 
65-100. 

Cultural influences upon the pictorial reporting of South Sea places and 
people, from Cook’s first voyage (checking the noble savage legend) to early 
nineteenth-century missionary illustrations (reducing all aborigines to the 
depraved ignoble savage in need of civilization and religion). A 1793 Blake 
engraving rightly identified. (D. V.E.) 


Turnor, Reginald. Nineteenth Century Architecture in Britain. 


London, Batsford. 
Rev. in TLS, March 16, p. 160. 


3. CRITICISM 


Altick, Richard D. The Scholar Adventurers. See PQ, xxx (1951), 
103. 
Rev. by Robert Halsband in Nation, Jan. 6, p. 15. 


Auden, W. H. The Enchaféd Flood. London, Faber. See PQ, xxx 
(1951), 103. 

Rev. by Kathleen Raine in NSN, March 3, pp. 252-53; in TLS, Feb. 23, p. 

114; by Stephen Spender in Spectator, Feb. 9, p. 183; by E. M. Forster in 14, 
April 26, p. 673. 


Bateson, F. W. English Poetry: A Critical Introduction. New 


York, Longmans. 
Rev. by Maynard Mack in YR, xi (1950), 338-40. 


Benziger, James. ‘‘Organie Unity: Leibniz to Coleridge.’’ PMLA, 
Lxvi (1951), 24-48. 


An examination of the proper meaning of the term, its appearances in 
philosophy, and its literary applications. 


Bowra, C. M. The Romantic Imagination. See PQ, xxx (1951), 


104. 
Rev. by Harold R. Pearce in Dublin Review, No. 451 (1951), 106-09; by 
R. D. Havens in MLN, Lxvi (1951), 120-21. 


Boyle, A. ‘‘Portraiture in Lavengro.’’ N&Q, cxcvr (1951), 211- 
13, 361-66, 410-12, 453-56, 477-79, 536-38. 

Contains materials on William Taylor, Sir Richard Phillips, Benjamin Tab- 

art, Thomas Busby, William Gifford, George Croly, Henry Hunt, and others. 


Bush, Douglas. Science and English Poetry. See PQ, xxx (1951), 
104. 
Rev. by Hoyt Trowbridge in JA, Ix (1951), 177-78. 


Cady, Edwin Harrison, and Clark, Harry Hayden. Whittier on 
Writers and Writing: the Uncollected Critical Writings of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1950. 

Includes strong paragraphs on Burns, Scott, Byron, Shelley from the Essex 

Gazette and other periodicals of 1830-31, savored in Cady’s introduction as 


various manifestations of ‘‘the conflict between poet and Quaker’’ in the 
young Whittier. (D. V.E.) 
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Churchill, R. C. English Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 


London, University Tutorial Press. 
Rev. by Herbert Read in Li, June 21, pp. 1013-14. 


Conklin, Paul. A History of Hamlet Criticism. See PQ, xxx 


(1951), 104. 
Rev. by G. I. Duthie in MLR, xiv (1950), 531-33. 


Dyson, H. V. D., and Butt, John. Augustans and Romantics, 1689- 
1830. Introductions to English Literature, Vol. III. London, 


Cresset Press. 
A revised edition of this volume, first published in 1940. 


Fairchild, Hoxie N. Religious Trends in English Poetry. Vol. III. 


See PQ, xxx (1951), 104. 
Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in MLN, Lxvi (1951), 43-46. 


Foster, James R. History of the Pre-Romantic Novel in England. 
New York, Modern Language Association; London, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1949. 
Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in JEGP, xuix (1950), 586-87. 


Guerard, Albert. Education of a Humanist. Cambridge, Harvard 


University Press, 1949. 
Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in JHGP, Xurx (1950), 434-35. 


Langballe, Carl. B. S. Ingemann: Et Digterbillede i Ny Belysning. 


Gyldendal, Copenhagen, 1949. 
Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in Scandinavian Studies, xxm (1950), 132-34. 


Nevins, Allan, and others. The Humanities for Our Time. Law- 


rence, University of Kansas Press, 1950. 
Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in JEGP, xu1x (1950), 436-37. 


Patterson, Charles I., Jr. The Romantic Critics’ Conception of the 
Novel: Hazlitt, Coleridge, and De Quincey. University of Illi- 
nois dissertation. Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1950. 


Peckham, Morse. ‘‘Toward a Theory of Romanticism.’’ PMLA, 
LXVI (1951), 5-23. 

Peckham seeks ‘‘to reconcile Wellek and Lovejoy, and Lovejoy with him- 
self,’’? and makes some additional clarifications of his owm Briefly, he defines 
Romanticism as ‘‘the revolution in the European mind against thinking im 
terms of static mechanism and the redirection of the mind to thinking in terms 
of dynamic organicism, Its values are change, imperfection, growth, diversity, 
the creative imagination, the unconscious. ’’ 


Praz, Mario. The Romantic Agony. Translated by Angus David- 


son. Second edition. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Discussed in leading article, TLS, Aug. 10, p. 501. 


Raymond, William O. ‘‘The Mind’s ‘Internal Heaven’ in Poetry.”’ 
UTQ, xx (1951), 215-32. 


Discusses poems by Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and others. 
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Rulfs, Donald J. ‘‘The Romantie Writers and Edmund Kean.”’ 
MLQ, x1 (1950), 425-37. 
Gathers and comments upon the discussions of Kean found in the writings 
of Hazlitt, Keats, Hunt, Byron, Lamb, and Shelley. 


Vivante, Leone. English Poetry and its Contribution to the Knowl- 
edge of a Creative Principle. Preface by T. S. Eliot. London, 
Faber and Faber, 1950. 

An aesthetic theorist makes a spirited foray into the English realms of gold 
for instances of the concept of ‘‘an active principle, not entirely derivable 
from its conditions,’’ and finds of course a rich development of self-activity 
here. Running the gamut of seventeen poets including Gray and Wilde, Signor 
Vivante gives by far the fullest attention to Shakespeare and Shelley. In 
Blake he finds unconquerable, creative Joy; in Wordsworth a principle of 
sentiency in all living process; in Keats a knowledge of ‘‘spirit as the in- 
trinsic . . . of beauty—and of truth’’; in Shelley perhaps the deepest ex- 
perience of form- and self-annihilation as rebirth. Coleridge displays trans- 
cending vitality except in Kubla and the Mariner, which are marred by the 
‘‘obseurely compulsory power of form.’’ 

Vivante is impatient with ‘‘the problem of the ‘social function’ of art’’ 
arising so frequently in English poetry: ‘‘to overcome all forms of social 
and political group-solidarity ... this is the ‘social’ function of art.’’ (p. 
334) 

Eliot in his preface (five pages) confides that the essay on Shelley ‘‘has 
brought me to a new and more sympathetic appreciation of that poet.’’ 
(D. V. E.) 


Warren, Alba H., Jr. English Poetic Theory, 1825-1865. Prince- 


ton, Princeton University Press. 
Rev. in VQR, xxvul (1951), zev. 


Wellek, René, and Warren, Austin. Theory of Literature. See 


PQ, xxx (1951), 106. 

See K. N. Cameron, ‘‘The New Scholasticism,’’ CZ, xu (1951), 432-38; 
René Wellek, ‘‘The New Scholasticism? A Reply to Kenneth Neill Cameron,’’ 
CE, xm (1951), 38-39; and K. N. Cameron, ‘‘The New Scholasticism: A 
Reply to René Wellek,’’ CE, xmt (1951), 39-41. 


Wormhoudt, Arthur. The Demon Lover. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 108. 
Rev. by R. H. Fogle in MLN, uxvi (1951), 123-25. 
4. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AUSTEN 


Cochrane, J. A. ‘‘Pride and Prejudice.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 283. 


Brief note on previous use of the phrase. 


Dunean-Jones, E. E. ‘‘ Notes on Jane Austen.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 
14-16. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila, and Stern, G. B. More Talk of Jane Austen. 
See PQ, xxx (1951), 107. 
Rev. by Philip Tomlinson in Spectator, Dec. 22, 1950, p. 735. 


Kennedy, Margaret. Jane Austen. See PQ, xxx (1951), 107. 
Rev. by Philip Tomlinson in Spectator, Dec. 22, 1950, p. 735. 
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McKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘Allusions to Prose Fiction in Jane 
Austen’s Volume the Third.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 428-29. 


Parks, Edd Winfield. ‘‘Jane Austen’s Art of Rudeness.’’ UTQ, 
xx (1951), 381-87. 


Rhydderech, David. ‘‘Mr. Cadell and Jane Austen.’’ TLS, May 
4, p. 277. 


Voiume the Third. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

Rev. in TLS, June 22, p. 390 ‘(see letters by R. W. Chapman in TLS, June 
8, p. 357, and July 13, p. 437); by Marghanita Laski in Spectator, June 8, 
p. 762; by Donald Barr in NYT, Dec. 30, p. 4. 

A new collection of Jane Austen’s juvenilia. 


Warner, Sylvia Townsend. Jane Austen, 1775-1817. London, Long- 
mans, for the British Council and the National Book League. 
A 35-page pamphlet. 


BEDDOES 


Donner, H. W., ed. Plays and Poems of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 


See PQ, xxx (1951), 107. 
Rev. by Edmund Blunden in RES, m (1951), 193-94. 


Hobbs, John N. ‘‘Thomas Lovell Beddoes.’’ N&Q, cxcvr (1951), 
459. 


A brief discussion of Beddoes’ ancestry. 


BLAKE 
Bishop. See ‘‘Hayley.”’ 


Blackstone, Bernard. English Blake. See PQ, xxx (1951), 107. 
Rev. by Northrop Frye in MLN, uxvi (1951), 55-57; by Edith C. Batho in 
MLR, xvi (1951), 490-91; by J. G. Davies in RES, 1 (1951), 89-90. 


Blank, Allan. Songs of Innocence Scored for Two High Voices 
and Chamber Orchestra. M.A. thesis. University of Minnesota, 
May, 1950. 


Bowman, Marcia Brown. ‘‘ William Blake: A Study of His Doc- 
trine of Art.’’ JA, tx (1951), 53-66. ‘ 


Pedestrian. Unacquainted with the wealth of criticism since 1929. (D.V.E.) 


Brown, John E. ‘‘Neo-Platonism in the Poetry of William Blake.’’ 
JA, Ix (1951), 48-52. 
Profe: sses to remove ‘‘notions about Blake’s mysticism [which] have stood 


like roadblocks in the path of critical traffic,’’ but ignores all critical traffic 
since 1929. (D. V.E.) 


‘*Dispersal of the Graham Robertson Blakes.’’ Connoisseur, CXXIV 
(Sept., 1949), 52-53, 65. 
Reproduction of Blake’s painting, The Last Supper, recently discovered; 
probably the one exhibited in 1799. 
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Erdman, David V. ‘‘Blake: The Historical Approach.’’ In Eng- 
lish Institute Essays (1950), 197-223. Ed. by Alan S. Downer. 
New York, Columbia University Press. 

The problem of defining ‘‘what, in the narrowest literal sense, [Blake] is 
talking about.’’ Examples: identification of the ‘‘Guardian of the secret 
codes’? in Europe; of the ‘‘ voice of Bath’’ in Jerusalem. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Lambeth and Bethlehem in Blake’s Jeru- 
salem.’? MP, xtvmr (1951), 184-92. 


Place-names and topographical symbolism in Jerusalem and Milton. 


Frye, Northrop. ‘‘Blake’s Treatment of the Archetype.’’ In Eng- 
lish Institute Essays (1950), 170-96. Ed. by Alan S. Downer. 


New York, Columbia University Press. 

A compendious yet vivid presentation of Frye’s pregnant theory of arche- 
types, as developed in his search for unifying principles in Blake’s myth; 
with a plea for new canons of criticism. ‘‘. . . erities may be as right about 
Blake as Rymer was about Shakespeare, and still be just as wrong. We do 
not... really know much about the critical problems which the study of 
Blake raises... .’’ (D. V. E.) 


Frye, Northrop. ‘‘Poetry and Design in William Blake.’’ JA, 1x 
(1951), 35-42. 

Lifts the question of the contrapuntal relationship of Blake’s text and 
design into the region of aesthetic criticism, where it has barely received the 
attention due a ‘‘difficult and radical form of mixed art, for which there is 
hardly a parallel in the history of modern culture.’’ (D. V. E.) 


Greenough, Ruth Hornblower. The Home Bible. New York, Har- 
per, 1950. 


A handsome ‘‘literary’’ arrangement of selections from the King James 
version, with thirty-four reproductions of Blake’s designs, from the Ancient 
of Days (in color) to The Ascension. A pleasant reminder that Blake was an 
extensive painter of Bible scenes and themes—but a reminder which expurgates, 
largely, the scenes of Experience from Blake’s series—and from the Bible. 
For example, both the Old Testament narrative and Blake’s drawing of Nebu- 
chadnezzar in his fall are omitted. The God of wrath and the ‘‘ fearful’? side 
of Blake are considered unsuitable ‘‘for family reading.’’ (D. V. E.) 


Grigson. See ‘‘ Environment.”’ 

Jerusalem: A Facsimile of the Illuminated Book. Commentary 
by Joseph Wicksteed. 5 vols. Cobham (Surrey), Trianon Press, 
for the William Blake Trust; Philadelphia, Grey Falcon Press. 

Rev. in leading article, TLS, July 20, p. 453. 

Precise, partly hand-colored facsimile of the Stirling copy. One can at 
last pore over this epic ‘‘in full color,’’ and though some pages are disap- 
pointingly less effective than in black and white, the tones and import of many 
pages are brought out more clearly—e.g. the contrast between Vala and 
Jerusalem on plate 32. ; : 

The promised commentary by Joseph Wicksteed is to be issued separately. 
(D. V. EF.) 


Keynes, Geoffrey, ed. Sale Catalogue of the Graham Robertson 
Blake Collection. Christie’s, July 22, 1949. 


‘The greatest Blake sale that has ever taken place or ever will.’’ Proceeds 
£ 61,599. 
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Margoliouth, H. M. ‘‘Blake’s Mr. Mathew.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 
162-63. 


Margoliouth, H. M. William Blake. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 

Rey. by Kathleen Raine in NSN, July 7, p. 20; in TLS, June 22, p. 390; 
in Li, Aug. 30, p. 353; by Mona Gooden in Dublin Magazine, xxv1 (Oct.-Dee., 
1951), 61-62. 

A concise introductory book for the Home University Library, the fruit of 
considerable biographical research and close reading of obscure passages. A 
welcome emphasis on Blake’s graphic art and on the relationship of text and 
design; yet the work has errors due to a rule-of-thumb insistence on relating 
picture to immediate text. And whole areas of Blake’s thought are closed to 
the man who is sure that ‘‘ Politics are not good for poets’’ and cannot ‘‘see 
how or why’’ Blake connects revolution with resurrection. Europe is appall- 
ingly misconstrued. And the insistence that ‘‘every lyrie has an occasion’’ 
leads to an effort to locate the particular snowfall during which Blake ‘‘ saw 
the child’’ of The Chimney Sweeper. 

Most helpful on Milton and Jerusalem. (D. V. E.) 


Mason. See ‘‘Fuseli.”’ 


Miles, Josephine. ‘‘The Language of William Blake.’’ In English 
Institute Essays (1950), 141-69. Ed. by Alan S. Downer. New 
York, Columbia University Press. 

Blake worked in a traditional material, the common language of eighteenth- 
century pastoral, song, and panegyric; also the rough and ‘‘particular’’ 
language of social satire. His innovation lies partly in the force with which 
the reference and structure of his language are conditioned by the attitude 
of the child, ‘‘as victim and troubled observer.’’ 


O’Higgins, Elizabeth. ‘‘Irish Words in William Blake’s Myth- 
ology.’’ Dublin Magazine, xxvi1 (Jan.-Marech, 1951), 25-39. 


Peckham, Morse. ‘*‘Blake, Milton, and Edward Burney,’’ Prince- 
ton University Library Chronicle, x1 (1950), 107-26. 

Reopens the question of Blake’s knowledge of other Milton illustrations; 
fails to demonstrate that Burney’s ‘‘had a profound influence’’ or even any 
influence. For example, Blake’s picture of Sin and Death is so close to those 
of Fuseli and Gillray (not considered here) that it is idle to speak of its 
‘‘striking resemblance’’ to Burney’s, which ‘‘to be sure’’ does not even 
depict the same action. (D. V. E.) 


‘*Perspex.’’ ‘‘In my end is my beginning.’’ Apollo, 1 (1950), 
121-23. 
Notes on the 1949 Blake sale. Brief description of the Circle of the Life 
of Man, Blake painting recently discovered ‘‘among some rubbish on the top 
of a pantry cupboard.’’ 


Raine, Kathleen. Wlliam Blake. London, Longmans, for the 


British Council and the National Book League. 
An essay and select bibliography. Illustrated booklet, with some ideas and 
some factual mistakes. 


Roos. See ‘‘Novalis’’ under ‘‘German.’’ 
Sitwell, Edith, ed. Blake: Selections. London, Lehmann; Toronto, 
Longmans. 


Smith. See ‘‘Environment.’’ 
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Stahly, F. ‘‘William Blake: The Visionary in Book-Craft.’’ 
Graphis [Zurich], 1v, No. 21 (1948), 2-12. 


Tinker, Chauncey B. ‘‘Blake: Dreams of Milton.’’ Art News, 
xLrx (1950), 22-25, 64. 


‘‘The artist’s first interest is not in human beings’’ but in ‘‘the Powers 
of the air.’’ ‘‘But Cynthia is no serene goddess, only a short-skirted fay. 
... This is hardly Romanticism.’’ 


Todd, Ruthven. ‘‘The Technique of William Blake’s Illuminated 
Painting.’’ Print, vi, No. 1 (1948), 53-65. 


Vivante. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 
Weisinger. See ‘‘Mora’’ under ‘‘Spanish.’’ 


White, Hal Saunders. A Primer of Blake. Ames (Iowa), Little- 


field, Adams. 

A paper-bound selection of Blake’s lyrics and two prophetic books (Thel 
and Visions of the Daughters of Albion) with brisk introduction and running 
commentary calculated to introduce the student to ‘‘the essential core of 
Blake’’ as ‘‘elemental and comparatively simple.’’ The author ‘‘has read 
Blake with excited pleasure for thirty years’’ and succeeds in conveying both 
his pleasure and his excitement. (D. V.E.) 


BROWN 


Richardson, Joanna. ‘‘Charles Armitage Brown.’’ TLS, Oct. 19, 
p. 661. 


Announces a biography in preparation. 


BYRON 


Borst, William A. Lord Byron’s First Pilgrimage. See PQ, xxx 
(1951), 109. 
Rev. by Guy Steffan in MLN, Lxvi (1951), 121-23; by L. A. Marchand in 
MLQ, xit (1951), 113-14. 


Bridge, Alex. ‘‘Sir James Bacon and Byron.’’ TLS, March 16, 


p. 165. 
The ‘‘George Clinton, Esq.’’ who edited Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Lord Byron (1825) was James Bacon, later Vice Chancellor of England. 


Brouzas, C. G. Byron’s Maid of Athens: Her Family and Sur- 
roundings. West Virginia University Bulletin: Philological 
Papers, Vol. 7. Morgantown, W. Va., June, 1949. 

An enlargement upon the subject treated in Vol. 5 (May, 1947); notes 
added to notes ad infinitum. Little to do with Byron of course—except for 
a curious series of non sequiturs and conflicting accounts of his being rejected 
in, or threatened with, marriage—but much unsorted matter for the author’s 
coming book, Athens of the Nineteenth Century. (D.V.E.) 


Cady. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Dowden, Wilfred S. ‘‘ ‘Harold the Exile’: Another Item in the 
List of Byroniana.’’ N&Q, cxcevi (1951), 447-48. 
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Dowden, Wilfred S. ‘‘A Jacobin Journalist’s View of Lord By- 
ron.’’ SP, xiv (1951), 56-66. 


An account of the Monthly Magazine's comments on Byron from 1818 to 
1824. 


Gregor, D. B. ‘‘Byron’s Knowledge of Armenian.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 316-20. 


James, D. G. ‘‘Byron and Shelley.’’ Nottingham, University of 


Nottingham. 
Rev. in Memorabilia, Ng-Q, CxcvI (1951), 353. A brief comment upon the 
twenty-first Byron Foundation Lecture recently published. 


Lovell, Ernest J., Jr. ‘‘Byron and the Byronie Hero in the Novels 
of Mary Shelley.’’ University of Texas Studies in English, 
xxx (1951), 158-83. 


Four Byronic portraits in Mary Shelley’s novels are shrewdly analyzed for 
‘fcertain suggestions concerning Mary’s attraction to Byron’’ and for a 
certain oblique light cast ‘‘upon his archetypal personality’’; also for Mary’s 
view of the spiritual distance between herself and Shelley. (D. V. E.) 


Lovell, Ernest J., Jr. ‘‘Byron and La Nouvelle Héloise: Two Par- 
allel Paradoxes.’’ MLN, uxvi (1951), 459-61. 


On the source in Rousseau of several passages in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 


Lovell, Ernest J., Jr. Byron: The Record of a Quest. See PQ, 


xxx (1951), 109-10. 
Rev. by J. M. S. Tompkins in MLR, xvi (1951), 265-66. 


Martin, L. C. Byron’s Lyrics. See PQ, xxrx (1950), 113. 
Rev. by W. D. Thomas in RES, m (1951), 298-99. 


Nicolson, Harold. ‘‘Marginal Comment.’’ Spectator, Sept. 21, p. 
359. 


On Byron the swimmer. 


Origo, Iris. ‘‘Byron, Teresa Guiccioli, and Fanny Silvestrini.’’ 
Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, No. 3, pp. 9-18. 


An amusing account of Mme Silvestrini’s role in the Byron-Guiccioli in- 
trigue: ‘‘it was the part of Juliet’s nurse—of the confidante and go-between 
of Goldonian comedy.’’ 


Pafford, Ward. ‘‘The Date of ‘Hours of Idleness’.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 339-40. 


Pratt, Willis W. ‘‘Twenty Letters of the Countess Guiccioli Chiefly 
Relative to Lord Byron.’’ University of Texas Studies in Eng- 
lish, xxx (1951), 132-57. 

Rev. in NgQ, cxcvi (1951), 484. 
One letter of 1832, the rest between 1863 and 1872. 


Pujals. See ‘‘Esproneceda’’ under ‘‘Spanish.’’ 


Read, Herbert. Byron. London, Longmans, for the British Council 


and the National Book League. 
A 43-page pamphlet, consisting of short introductory essay and select 
bibliography. 
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Spencer, Terence. ‘‘A Byron Plagiarism from Dryden.’’ N&Q, 
cxcvi (1951), 164. 


Straumann, Heinrich. Byron and Switzerland. See PQ, xxx 


(1951), 110. 
Rev. by W. D. Thomas in RES, (1951), 298-99. 


Ure, Peter. ‘‘Beckford’s Dwarf and ‘Don Juan,’ V, lxxxvii-xciv.’’ 
N&Q, cxcvt (1951), 143-44. 


Vincent, E. R. Byron, Hobhouse, and Foscolo. See PQ, XXx 


(1951), 110. 
Rev. by Fredi Chiappelli in CoLi, m1 (1951), 88-90; by Terence Spencer in 
MLR, xtv (1950), 591; by John Purves in RES, m (1951), 391-94. 
Hobhouse’s vexed relations with the Italian poet who supplied him with the 
material for his Illustrations of the fourth canto of Childe Harold. (D.V.E.) 


CLARE 


Grigson, Geoffrey, ed. Selected Poems of John Clare. See PQ, xxx 
(1951), 111. 
Rev. in Spectator, April 13, p. 504; in Li, Feb. 15, p. 272. 


Loveman, Samuel. ‘‘From Clare to Taylor.’’ TZS, April 13, p. 229. 
Quotes Clare items with Keatsian associations, including a scrap on which 
Keats wrote an emendation to two lines of ‘‘Lamia.’’ 


Murry, John Middleton. John Clare and Other Studies. See PQ, 
xxx (1951), 111. 
Rev. in Li, Feb. 15, p. 272. 
Tibble, J. W., and Tibble, Anne, eds. The Letters of John Clare. 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Rev. by Naomi Lewis in NSN, July 14, p. 46; in TLS, May 18, p. 311; by 
Sylva Norman in Spectator, June 15, p. 790. 
Tibble, J. W., and Tibble, Anne. ‘‘The Manuscripts of John 
Clare.’’ TLS, April 20, p. 245. 


An appeal for information on the whereabouts of a number of missing 
Clare manuscripts. 


Wilson, June. Green Shadows. London, Hodder and Stoughton. 
Rev. in TLS, April 13, p. 232; by Naomi Lewis in NSN, July 14, p. 46; by 
Sylva Norman in Spectator, June 15, p. 790. 
A new life of Clare. 


CLARKE 


Altick, Richard D. The Cowden Clarkes. See PQ, xxx (1951), 111. 
Rev. by James R. Caldwell in MLQ, x (1951), 237-38. 


Blunden, Edmund. ‘‘Letters from Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke to Alexander Main, 1864-1886.’’ Keats-Shelley Memorial 
Bulletin, No. 3, pp. 35-53. 


A generous selection of extracts from letters, in the characteristic Cowden 
Clarke vein of sentimentality and effusiveness, to the couple’s ‘‘ Shakespearean 
son.’’? The letters throw no new light upon the Clarkes and, apart from one 
(R —— on the Shelleys, are of little interest to literary historians. 

. D, A.) 
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COLERIDGE 


Bowers, Fredson, ed. English Studies in Honor of James Southall 
Wilson. University of Virginia Studies, Vol. IV. 
Rev. by D. A. Stauffer, VQR, xxvii (1951), 601-03. 
Contains an essay entitled ‘‘Towards an Interpretation of ‘Kubla Khan’,’’ 


Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘‘Coleridge and the Genesis of Emer- 
son’s ‘Uriel’.’’ PQ, xxx (1951), 212-17. 


Coburn, Kathleen, ed. Inquiring Spirit. See PQ, xxx (1951), 112. 
Rev. by Charles Madge in NSN, May 26, pp. 600-01; in TLS (middle- page 

article), May 25, p. 324; in Li, "May 24, pp. 848-49; by Michael Swan in 

Spectator, June 22, p. 822; by C. D. Thorpe in SEL, Oct: 20, p. 11. 

This anthology of 454 pages is like another volume to follow Anima Poetae 
and Table Talk, with an emphasis (indicated by the title) on the speculative 
versatility of the later Coleridge. About one third of the notes came from 
marginalia, the notebooks, and Egerton MSS. 2800 and 2801 in the British 
Museum, and have not hitherto been published. The remainder are chiefly 
from Coleridge’s less accessible later prose works, including with these Table 
Talk and Essays on His Own Times. They are grouped by topics (e.g., psy- 
chology, education, ete.) and are often very impressive evidence of the rich- 
ness and scope of "Coleridge ’s thought. (T. M. R.) 


Coburn, Kathleen, ed. The Philosophical Lectures of Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge. See PQ, xxx (1951), 112. 
Rev. by D. G. James in MLR, XLVI (1951), 493-95; by M. H. Abrams in 
UTQ, xx * (1951), 206-09; by J. N. Findlay in RES, 1 (1951), 192-93. 


Evans, B. Ifor. ‘‘Coleorton Manuscripts of ‘Resolution and In- 
dependence’ and ‘Ode to Dejection’.’’ MIR, xivi (1951), 355- 
60. 


Prints the texts of these two poems from manuscripts written, respectively, 
by Dorothy Wordsworth and Coleridge, and sent to Sir George Beaumont in 
August, 1803. 


Fogle, Richard Harter. ‘‘The Romantie Unity of ‘Kubla Khan’.”’ 
CE, xm (1951), 13-18. 


Fogle, Stephen F. ‘‘The Design of Coleridge’s ‘Dejection’.’’ SP, 
xiv (1951), 49-55. 


Gerard, Albert. ‘‘Coleridge, Keats, and the Modern Mind.” 
Essays in Criticism, 1 (1951), 249-61. 


Hardy, Barbara. ‘‘Coleridge and Milton.’’ TLS, Nov. 9, p. 711. 

Points out that a note on Milton, taken from the Gutch Memorandum Book 
and first printed in H. N. Coleridge’s Literary Remains, actually is ‘‘an ex- 
tract from two paragraphs of one of the early lives of Milton, ‘by Jonathan 
Richardson the Elder.’’ 


Hardy, Barbara. ‘‘Distinetion without Difference: Coleridge’s 
Fancy and Imagination.’’ Essays in Criticism, 1 (1951), 336-44. 


Hough, Graham. “‘Some Coleridge Marginalia.’’ MIN, uxvi (1951), 
361-65. 

Notes made by Coleridge in Dr. Gillman’s copy of Hone’s New Testament 
Apocrypha. 
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Kahn, Sholom J. ‘‘Psychology in Coleridge’s Poetry.’’ JA, 1x 
(1951), 208-26. 


Leavis, IF’. R., ed. Mill on Bentham and Coleridge. See PQ, xxx 


(1951), 112. 

oy in TLS (front-page article), Dec. 29, 1950, pp. 821-22; in Li, Jan. 4, 

Mr. Leavis reprints these classical essays with a thirty-eight page Intro- 
duction explaining their great usefulness (with other suggested titles) as 
illustrating the study of literature against a background of social philosophy. 
The topic is Victorian utilitarianism, which Mr. Leavis discusses briefly, 
leaving the opposed transcendentalism of Coleridge to be analyzed by Mill. 
(T. M. R.) 


Lectures in Criticism. Bollingen Series, xvi. Pantheon Books. 
Rev. by Robert Fitzgerald in KR, xt (1951), 138-42. 
Contains an essay on Coleridge by Herbert Read. 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘A Manuscript of ‘Kubla Khan’.’’ TZS, 
Jan. 12, p. 21. 


Gives, from the manuscript owned by Lady Crewe, readings which differ 
from those of the 1834 text, and prints Coleridge’s note at the end of the 
manuscript which reveals that his ‘‘ Reverie’’ was ‘‘ brought on by two grains 
of Opium, taken to check a dysentery.’’ See also Bertram R. Davis in TLS, 
Jan. 26, p. 53, and Mr. Meyerstein, TLS, Feb. 9, p. 85. 


Milner, R. H. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘Sacred River’.’’ TLS, May 18, p. 309. 


Finds a source for a passage in ‘‘ Kubla Khan’’ in the Theogony of Hesiod. 


Parsons, Howard. ‘‘The Sources of Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan’.’’ 
N&Q, cxevi (1951), 233-35. 


Patterson, Charles I. ‘‘The Authenticity of Coleridge’s Reviews 
of Gothie Romanees.’’ JEGP, iu (1951), 517-21. 


Only the review of The Monk is by S. T. C.; convincing. 


Patterson, Charles I. ‘‘Coleridge’s Conception of Dramatic Illu- 
sion in the Novel.’’ HLH, xvii (1951), 123-37. 


Patterson. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 
Rossiter, A. P. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘Hymn Before Sunrise’.’’ TLS, Sept. 
28, p. 613; Oct. 26, p. 677. 


On the poet’s indebtedness to German sources. 


Réstvig, Maren-Sofie. ‘‘ Another Souree for Some Stanzas of The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner.’’ MLN, Lxvi (1951), 543-46. 


Stanzas in Charles Cotton’s ‘‘Winter.’’ 


Smith, J. Perey. ‘‘Criticism and Christabel.’’ UTQ, xxi (1951), 
14-26. 


Vivante. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 
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Whalley, George. ‘‘Coleridge on Classical Prosody: An Uniden- 


tified Review of 1797.’’ RES, m (1951), 238-49. 

Coleridge’s review of Bishop Horsley’s essay On the Prosodies of the Greek 
and Latin Languages (1796) led him to an acquaintance with John Foster’s 
Essay on . . . Accent and Quantity (1763). This ‘‘ probably helped to erys- 
tallize his earlier more diffuse notions of English prosody at the time when 
he was coming to full poetic stature.’’ Coleridge’s review is reprinted here 
from the Critical Review. 


Willey, Basil. Nineteenth Century Studies. See PQ, xxx (1951), 


113. 
Rev. by Emery Neff in MLN, Ltxvt (1951), 66-67. 


COTTLE 


Morley, Christopher. ‘‘Joe Cottle, the Forgotten Man in a World 
of Centenaries.’’ NYT, July 29, p. 5. 


A Morleyan divagation, with occasional sideglances at Cottle. 


CROKER 


Brightfield, Myron F. John Wilson Croker. London, Allen and 


Unwin. 
Rev. in TLS (front-page article), March 16, pp. 157-58; see comment by 


Stanley M. Hardy, TLS, March 23, p. 181. 
An English edition of a book first published in America, 1940. 


DE QUINCEY 


Musgrave, S., and Joseph, M. K. ‘‘A De Quincey Manuscript.”’ 


TLS, Mareh 30, p. 197. 
Describes an ‘apparently unpublished’’ translation by DeQuincey of the 
opening chapters of the Danish satirical voyage by Holberg, Journey of 
Nicholas Klimius to the World Underground, now in the Auckland (N.Z.) 


Public Library. 
Patterson. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Clive, John. ‘‘The Earl of Buchan’s Kick: a Footnote to the 
History of the Edinburgh Review.’’ Harvard ines Bulletin, 
v (1951), 362-70. 


EGAN 
Bromage, Bernard. ‘‘Pieree Egan and His Son.’’ TLS, July 13, 
. 437. 
a appeal for information. 
FUSELI 


Mason, Eudo C. The Mind of Henry Fuseli: Selections from His 
Writings with an Introductory Study. London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 
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Rev. by Douglas Cooper in Li, April 26, p. 676; in TLS, June 15, p. 368; 
by J. M. Cohen in Spectator, May 25, p. 691. 

A first-rate collection of Fuseli’s various and scattered writings (with a 
check list of over sixty contributions to the Analytical Review), and a brilliant 
critique of the deliberately anti-Romantic theories of this Romantic painter. 
Mason discovers in Fuseli an artist and critic of real importance, not simply 
for his friendship with Blake—though here, to correct the inaccuracies of 
Gilchrist, an admirable examination is made of the precise nature and length 
of that friendship and of the ideas and techniques which Blake, contrary to 
the usual story, learned from Fuseli—but also for his liaison between Con- 
tinental and English Romanticism (there is an appendix on Goethe’s attitude 
toward Fuseli) and for his curious emulsion of classical and Romantic theories. 

A minor correction: the Elgin marbles were first viewed by Fuseli and other 
artists in 1808, not 1817. (D. V.E.) 


Pevsner, N. ‘‘The Originality of Fuseli.’’ TZS, June 22, p. 389. 


Powell, Nicholas. The Drawings of Henry Fuseli. London, Faber. 
Rev. by Douglas Cooper in Li, April 26, p. 676; in TLS, June 15, p. 368; 
by J. M. Cohen in Spectator, May 25, p. 691. 


GODWIN 


Fleisher, David. William Godwin: a Study in Liberalism. London, 


Allen and Unwin. 
Rev. in TLS, March 9, p. 153; by Maurice Cranston in Spectator, May 11, 
p. 628. 


Loveman, Samuel. ‘‘Godwin and Shelley.’’ T7ZS, March 23, p. 181. 

Prints a letter—announced as ‘‘unpublished’’ but actually found in Brown’s 
Life of Godwin and Peck’s Shelley-—from Godwin to Shelley, Feb. 23, 1816. 
See comments by D. R. Ewen, TLS, April 6, p. 213, and by David Fleisher, 
TLS, April 27, p. 261. 


Wardle. See ‘‘Wollstonecraft.’’ 


HAYLEY 


Bishop, Morehard. Blake’s Hayley: The Life, Works, and Friend- 
ships of William Hayley. London, Gollanez. 

Rev. by Kathleen Raine in NSN, Sept. 15, pp. 286, 288; by Geoffrey Keynes 
in Spectator, Aug. 24, p. 248; in TLS, Oct. 5, p. 622. 

A masterful and instructive portrait of Hayley in his relations with Romney, 
Cowper, Gibbon, Blake, and others—entertainingly documented from his bizarre 
autobiography and his profuse verse and many new manuscript letters. Hayley 
emerges not only as an amusing but as ‘‘a truly generous, and gentle-hearted 
man,’’ as Southey called him. And here at last is a just account of the Blakes’ 
Felpham sojourn, one of the most misrepresented ‘‘of the major incidents of 
English literature’’ (though unfortunately Flaxman’s role and motives in 
spiriting Blake out of London are neglected). Mr. Bishop does not minimize 
the comic aspects of the relationship between Hayley and Blake, but he de- 
plores and successfully rectifies the distortions of those who write down 
Hayley as if thus to elevate Blake. (D. V. E.) 


HAZLITT 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Some Hazlitt Quotations.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 
409. 


Patterson. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 
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HEBER 
Makepeace, Roger E. ‘‘Reginald Heber.’’ TLS, April 27, p. 261. 


An appeal for information. 


HEMANS 
Wilson, Edwin G. ‘‘Felicia Hemans.’’ TLS, Feb. 9, p. 85. 


Announces a biography in preparation. 


HILL 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Thomas Hill.’’ TLS, Nov. 2, p. 693. 
Asks for material on Hill (1760-1840), bibliophile and editor. 


HOGG, T. J. 


Jones, Frederick L. ‘‘Hogg’s Peep at Elizabeth Shelley.’”’ PQ, 
xxix (1950), 422-26. 


Seott, Winifred. Jefferson Hogg. London, Cape. 
Rev. by John Lehmann in NSN, Oct. 6, p. 370; in TLS, Oct. 26, p. 672; by 
Stephen Spender in Spectator, Oct. 5, pp. 438, 440. 


HUNT 


Counihan, Daniel. ‘‘Leigh Hunt and Dickens.’’ TLS, Oct. 5, p. 
629. 


Protests against the persistence of the ‘‘Skimpole’’ legend, as recently 
manifested in the catalogue of the National Book League’s Festival Exhibi- 
tion. See also FitzGerald under ‘‘ Landor.’’ 


Ristine, Frank H. ‘‘ Leigh Hunt’s ‘Horace.’ ’’ MLN, uxvi (1951), 
540-43. 


On Hunt’s notes in his copy of Dacier’s translation of Horace (1691). 


Stout, George D. The Political History of Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Ex- 


aminer.’’ See PQ, xxrx (1950), 119. 
Rev. by J. M. 8. Tompkins in MLR, xiv (1950), 590-91. 


JEFFREY 
Lawson, Strang. ‘‘Jeffrey’s Dancing Hailstones.’’ N&Q, cxcvIi 
(1951), 16. 
KEATS 
Amis, Kingsley. ‘‘The Curious Elf: a Note on Rhyme in Keats.” 
Essays in Criticism, 1 (1951), 189-92. 


On the ‘‘elf’’ rhyme in ‘‘Isabella,’’ Lv. 


— A. D. ‘‘Keats and Kamehatka.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 
340-46. 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘ ‘The Poet’s Eye.’ ’? N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 121-22. 
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Blunden, Edmund. ‘‘Fred Edgeumbe.’’ TLS, Jan. 12, p. 21. 
Supports the suggestion made in TLS, Aug. 18, 1950, that a memorial be 
created to Edgeumbe at the Keats House, Hampstead. 


Bonarius. See ‘‘Novalis’’ under ‘‘German.’’ 


Fogle, R. H. The Imagery of Keats and Shelley. See PQ, xxx 


(1951), 116. 
Rev. by Robert B. Heilman in MLN, txvi (1951), 46-49. . 


Fogle, R. H., ed. John Keats: Selected Poetry and Letters. New 


York, Rinehart and Company. 

Editing No. 50 of the popular paper-bound Rinehart Editions, Professor 
Fogle here offers the student and general reader some three hundred pages 
of Keats’s poetry and fifty-odd pages of the letters. Mr. Fogle has selected 
the poetry on the basis of merit, and by omitting the little read but lengthy 
Otho the Great and The Cap and Bells, he has been able to include a gratify- 
ing proportion of Keats’s best and better poems. These he presents in chrono- 
logical arrangement, beginning with ‘‘On an Engraved Gem’’ (1816) and 
ending with The Fall of Hyperion (1819). One could wish, I think, for a 
few additions. Personally, I miss ‘‘O Solitude,’’ ‘‘To My Brothers,’’ ‘‘Ode 
to Fanny,’’ ‘‘To a Lady Seen for a Few Moments at Vauxhall’’; and I 
should have preferred ‘‘ Ailsa Rock’’ to ‘‘Ben Nevis’’—but such things are 
matters of individual choice. The letters are judiciously chosen, with a view 
to the light they throw on the poetry. It is surprising to find how many of 
the indispensables can be tucked into fifty-six pages. 

Mr. Fogle’s introduction is brief but excellent. Here as elsewhere in his 
work on Keats he shows that he sees his poet in the round, a manifold of rich 
and diverse qualities. Too many critics, I fear, tend to see Keats in part only: 
he is all artist, all dreamer, all sensuous poet; or he is all thinker, all philoso- 
pher, all this or that. Fogle presents Keats as a man and poet of range and 
substance and complexity. His studies in imagery and related matters have 
accustomed him to claims of artistry in Keats and to his earthy sensuous 
affiliations. But he has not on that account ignored other claims. So he agrees 
with Yeats that Keats made ‘‘luxuriant song’’; but he insists, as Yeats does 
not, that the beauty in this luxuriantly rich and abundant song ‘‘comes from 
complexity, not exclusion,’’ a complexity which includes ‘‘intense and active 
thought’? as well as enjoyment, and that the ‘‘value of Keats’s poetry is 
finally ... in its depth and spaciousness of thought inseparable from his 
wonderful grasp of the sensuous and concrete.’’ 

Fogle has furnished a useful edition and by his fine introduction has 
strengthened his hold on a place among the foremost critics of Keats. (C.D.T.) 


Ford, G. H. ‘‘Keats and Procter: a Misdated Acquaintance.’”’ 
MLN, uxvi (1951), 532-36. 


Ford, Newell F. The Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats: 
A Study of the Beauty-Truth Identification and Its Implica- 
tions. Stanford, Stanford University Press; London, Geoffrey 


Cumberlege. 

Rev. in TLS, July 27, p. 464. 

Before he is through with his book Professor Ford has admitted for Keats 
essential sanity and breadth of mind and maturity of view in matters of art 
and life. But his main thesis runs in quite another direction. This thesis is 
that presumably as a result of reading certain books, especially by Leigh Hunt, 
and of following a certain Romantic bent of mind, Keats had evolved by 1817 
(the time he wrote Endymion) an aesthetic the core of which was belief in 
the ‘‘prefigurative imagination’ ’—a sort of naive modification of the Baconian 
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‘ideal imitation—and that Endymion and certain other poems are to be rein- 
terpreted in terms of this aesthetic. Mr. Ford arrives at his theory through 
a study of Keats’s use of a number of key words and an analysis of Keats’s 
letter to Bailey on the imagination (Nov. 22, 1817). ‘‘What the imagination 
seizes as beauty must be truth,’’ Keats here writes, and explains his meaning 
in part by reference to Adam’s dream: ‘‘he awoke and found it truth.’’ 
What the poet imagines, Ford believes Keats to be saying, ‘‘will automatically 
come into existence to answer the prefiguration.’’ The poet yearns and dreams 
and the paradise he thus prefigures will finally be realized. Carried over to 
Endymion this means that the poet-shepherd’s quest for an imagined Cynthia 
is to eventuate in possession of her as a flesh-and-blood woman, to be lived 
with, delighted in, enjoyed erotically as a part of an eternal elysium. 


Of the various new theories about Endymion offered in recent years Mr. 
Ford’s is not the least difficult to accept. I can here only indicate some of the 
mumerous objections that must be put aside before the careful student of 
Keats can assent to such an interpretation. First is the main over-all fact 
that the paradise with which Keats is most obviously concerned in 1817 is 
the paradise of becoming a great poet. His letters and minor poems of the 
period show scant evidence of preoccupation with sexual love. His mind was 
fixed on poetry, on Shakespeare (his imagined ‘‘presider’’), on family and 
friends, on the world of life and nature about him, on his own potentialities 
as a poet—but only negligibly on erotic passion. Second, it was the moral- 
istic Haydon, not the luxury-loving Hunt, who was most influential with Keats 
in 1817—Hunt was in shadow. (Moreover, Keats spent time during the sum- 
mer with the religious Bailey at Oxford, reading and discussing Wordsworth 
among other things, but he avoided Hunt.) Third, before 1817 Keats had 
advanced to aesthetic theories far beyond the naivete of faith in a paradise 
realized through dream and desire. (See, ¢.g., ‘Sleep and Poetry’’; by 1819, 
in ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’’ he had learned to find beauty in the very nega- 
tion of desire). Finally, Endymion itself does not fit into this interpretation: 
even Mr. Ford’s potent magic of plausible explication fails to carry conviction 
that the story of Book III, which is primarily concerned with an act of human 
friendship, and the episodes of Book IV, which are notably devoid of mani- 
festations of sexual passion (plainly to Mr. Ford’s discomfort), are to be 
regarded as steps towards the full realization of paradisal erotic love. 

I wish I could speak more favorably of the central thesis of this book. Mr. 
Ford is obviously a young man of talent and high potentialities. He writes well, 
is adroit at the art of explication, knows how to put an argument in a persua- 
sive way. His method of totting up Keats’s use of words, in scientific fashion, 
and proceeding with a sort of sweet reasonableness to the most likely mean- 
ing of each has appeal. Moreover, in spite of the fact that, in my opinion at 
least, his main argument does violence to the real Keats of 1817 and to the 
real Endymion, his book contains much in peripheral ideas of value to stu- 
dents of Keats, and has an overall worth in that it is sure to serve as a chal- 
lenge to reexamine previous interpretations. (C.D. T.) 


Forman, M. Buxton. ‘‘Mrs. Frances Brawne and Her Letter to 
Joseph Severn.’’ Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, No. 3, pp. 


19-21. 
Prints the full text of Mrs. Brawne’s letter to Severn, Feb. 6, 1821, which 
throws some light on her character and her attitude toward Keats. 


Gerard. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


Gittings, Robert. ‘‘Letters from Isabella Jones to John Taylor.’’ 
TLS, Sept. 7, p. 565. 


Where are these letters, parts of which were quoted in Blunden’s Keats’s 
Publisher? 
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Gorell, Lord. ‘‘A Mask and Locket from Spain.’’ Keats-Shelley 


Memorial Bulletin, No. 3, pp. 33-34. 
On memorabilia, formerly in the possession of descendants of Fanny Keats, 
at the Keats House, Hampstead. The mask-matrix may be of Fanny herself. 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Keats and Schiller.’?’ MLN, uxvi (1951), 
537-40. 


On Keats’s use in ‘‘Lamia’’ of material from an English translation of 
The Ghost-Seer. ‘ 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Keats and Tennyson.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 367. 


Gregory, T. S. ‘‘John Keats and Apocalypse.’’ Dublin Review, 
No. 453 (1951), 22-40. 


‘‘Between Keats’s confession of his faith and experience as a poet and 
[Gabriel] Marcel’s exposition of the mystery of being the likeness is so close 
that we might use one as theory and the other as illustration.’’ 


Hartung, George W. ‘‘A Note on Keats’s ‘To Autumn.’”’ N&Q, 
excvi (1951), 143. 


Jump, J. D. ‘‘Thomas Philipott and John Dryden. And John 
Keats!’’ N&QY, cxcvi (1951), 535-36. 


Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin: Rome. No. 3. Ed. by Dorothy 


Hewlett. London, St. Catherine Press, 1950. 
Rev. in TLS, April 6, p. 214. 
The chief articles in this volume are listed in their appropriate places in 
this bibliography. 


Loveman. See ‘‘Clare.’’ 
Luttrell, C. A. ‘‘ ‘Sooth’ in Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ and in Keats.’’ 
N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 405-07. 


MacGillivray, J. R. Keats: A Bibliography and Reference Guide. 
See PQ, xxx (1951), 117. 


Rev. by George L. Marsh in MP, xtvm1 (1950), 134-36. 


Murry, John Middleton. ‘‘Cockney Country-Lovers.’’ TLS, June 
1, p. 341. 


Protests the description, in a TLS review, of Keats as ‘‘the cockney country 
lover.’?’ 


Pratt, Willis W. ‘‘A Note on Keats and Camoéns.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 253-54. 


Rashbrook, R. F. ‘‘Keats, ‘Oberon’ and Freud.’’ Nd&éQ, cxcvi 
(1951), 34-37. 

Raymond. See ‘‘Criticism.”’ 

Rivers. See ‘‘Wordsworth.”’ 


Rollins, Hyder E. ‘‘A Fanny Brawne Letter of 1848.’’ Harvard 
Library Bulletin, v (1951), 372-75. 
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Rollins, Hyder E., ed. The Keats Circle. See PQ, xxx (1951), 118. 
Rev. by George H. Ford in MLN, txvr (1951), 49-51; by R. W. King in 
RES, ut (1951), 189-92. 


Rollins, Hyder E., and Parrish, Stephen Maxfield. Keats and the 
Bostonians: Amy Lowell, Louise Imogen Guiney, Louis Arthur 
Holman, and Fred Holland Day. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 


sity Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 

Rev. by Dudley Fitts in NYT, May 27, p. 4; by George F. Whicher in 
NYHTB, June 10, p. 7; by H. W. Garrod in Spectator, Oct. 5, pp. 447-48; by 
W. T. Scott in SRL, June 16, p. 22; in VQR, xxvir (1951), revi. 

Professor Rollins and Mr. Parrish have in this book lifted the veil that has 
hitherto obscured one of the most intriguing crannies of American Keats 
scholarship. For here, told first in an excellent summarizing introduction by 
Rollins and again in the expertly edited correspondence of the principals of 
the piece, is a tale that clarifies more than one deep mystery in the field of 
Keatsiana: for example, Amy Lowell’s failure in her notable biography to 
produce anything beyond shreds of evidence in support of her confident as- 
sertions of the sincerity and worth of Fanny Brawne; the long delay in the 
publication of the Fanny Brawne letters; the failure of Sidney Colvin to in- 
clude in his ‘‘definitive’’ Life of 1917 (and of subsequent revisions) materials 
which he knew about but could not lay his hands on. One might suggest, too, 
that in this story may be found one of the chief explanations for Miss Lowell’s 
untimely death—so far as long-continued anxiety and frustration may have 
been a factor. 

Amy Lowell clearly emerges as the heroine of the piece, with Louis Holman 
—and Miss Guiney, too, in spite of her unforgivably bad taste in calling 
Keats ‘Johnny’—on the protagonist side. Fred Holland Day is clearly the 
villain. For make as good a case for him as you may (and Mr. Rollins is over- 
generous in this respect, I think), he was a confounded old curmudgeon. He 
had a treasure, which in its very nature was semi-public property: a rich 
collection of Keats items, at the very centre of which were the Fanny Brawne 
letters, containing evidence that would forever free her name from the obloquy 
that had settled upon it. And this treasure he held on to as a miser would 
cherish fine gold. Louis Holman, also a Keats collector, knew of the Brawne 
letters, and through him Miss Lowell finally knew. How Day played the cat- 
and-mouse game with Miss Lowell, with a little hint here, a little glimpse 
there, permission to read small neutral parts of the letters, with leave to print 
only smaller bits; how Miss Lowell, in her great sincere desire to know the 
last available fact for her biography, played the role of suppliant in her 
efforts to see and use these letters, subjecting herself for the sake of her 
eause to the whims of a sadistic old hypochondriae in a way scarcely believable 
to anyone at all acquainted with her usual behavior: these are the parts of 
this strange tale that grip the reader’s interest, quite overshadowing the parts 
relating to Colvin and those having to do with Day’s fantastic excuses for 
refusing to release or publish the Fanny Brawne letters. (C.D. T.) 


de Selincourt, E., ed. The Poems of John Keats. Seventh edition. 
London, Methuen. 

This volume is designated as the ‘‘seventh edition’’; actually it is a second 
reprinting of the fifth edition, the only genuine revision Professor de Selincourt 
made of the original work, published in 1905. However it is labelled, students 
- — have reason to rejoice that this valuable edition is again available. 
(C. D. T.) 


Trilling, Lionel, ed. The Selected Letters of John Keats. Great 


Letters Series. New York, Farrar, Straus, and Young. 
Rev. by Peter Quennell in NYT, May 27, pp. 4, 24; by Irving Howe ia 
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Nation, June 9, pp. 543-44; by George F. Whicher in NYHTB, June 3, p. 3; 
by D. A. Stauffer in NR, Oct. 22, p. 20; in VQR, xxv (1951), levii-leviii. 

Farrar, Straus, and Young could not have launched their new Great Letters 
Series more happily than with this edition of Keats. There are, to begin with, 
no finer literary letters in the world than Keats’s; Professor Trilling has 
made an admirable and generous selection, of perhaps two-fifths of the whole 
M. B. Forman canon, has done a fine job of editing, and has furnished a 
forty-one page introduction that should take its place among the distinguished 
essays in Keats criticism; and the publishers have put out a beautifully de- 
signed and executed volume. It is hardly necessary to speak of the merits of 
Keats’s letters, beyond remarking that in such a selection as this their rich 
human qualities, their quick humor and sharp wit, the grave wisdom of life 
and the depth and breadth of intellect and character they reveal, if anything 
stand out in stronger relief than in the complete editions. 

Mr. Trilling’s introduction is worthy of the letters. Trilling, like Fogle, 
sees Keats whole rather than in parts. He makes much of Keats’s loyalty to 
sense, his frank acceptance of the simple physical pleasures of eating, touch- 
ing, tasting, living; but he also sees in Keats a certain fortitude, a sense of 
responsibility (embracing ‘‘one’s duties and one’s fate’’), a simple probity 
in money matters, an over-all respect for the intellect: all of these embraced 
in a sort of mature masculinity related to a ‘‘heroic quality’’—a vein of iron 
setting itself indomitably against the effeminacies of life—a quality that 
grew, paradoxically enough, out of ‘‘his happy relation with his infant ap- 
petites.’’? In a last remarkable paragraph, Mr. Trilling tries his hand at what 
all good critics must sooner or later essay: a statement of where Keats stands 
with us today. It contains so much that is indicative of the author’s over-all 
view that I can do no better than quote the crucial parts of it. ‘‘As we see 
him in his letters he has for us a massive importance. . . . He stands as the 
last image of health at the very moment when the sickness of Europe began 
to be apparent, he with his intense naturalism that took so passionate an 
account of the mystery of man’s nature, reckoning as boldly with pleasure as 
with pain, giving so generous a credence to growth, development, and possi- 
bility, he with his pride that so modestly, so warmly and delightedly, responded 
to the idea of community.’’ (C. D. T.) 


Tyler, Henry. ‘‘ Ascribed to Keats.’’ TLS, Aug. 17, p. 517. 

A four-line piece of ‘‘trivia’’ printed in Garrod’s edition is not Keats’s, 
but ‘‘a piece of nonsense then current.’’ Confirmatory comment and addi- 
tional evidence were supplied by Professor Garrod in TLS, Aug. 24, p. 533. 


Vivante. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Whitley, Alvin. ‘‘The Autograph of Keats’s ‘In Drear Nighted 
December.’ ’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, v (1951), 116-22. 
Prints for the first time the text of Keats’s own manuscript, discovered in 
a scrapbook of Tom Hood the younger now at the University of Bristol 
Library, and compares it with the texts of the printed versions and transcripts. 


Wilson, Edwin G. ‘‘Edward Moxon and the First Two Editions 
of Milnes’s Biography of Keats.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, 
v (1951), 125-29. 

Reports on a copy of Volume I of Milnes’s first edition (1848) containing 
extensive revisions by Moxon, publisher of the work, mainly in the text of 
Keats’s letters. Only a portion of these corrections was utilized in the second 
edition (1867), presumably because the book bearing them was available dur- 
ing only a part of the composing process. 


Wright, Herbert G. ‘‘Possible Indebtedness of Keats’s ‘Isabella’ 
to the Decameron.’’ RES, ti (1951), 248-54. 
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Other parts of the Decameron, besides the tale, may have influenced Keats’s 
poem. 


LAMB 


Pranee, C. A. ‘‘A Forgotten Skit by Lamb.’’ TLS, Feb. 9, p. 92. 
Identifies ‘‘Cockney Latin’’ (London Magazine, Nov., 1823) as from 
Lamb’s pen. 
Ward, A. C., ed. Everybody’s Lamb: Being a Selection from the 
Essays of Elia, the Letters and the Miscellaneous Prose. London, 


Bell, 1950. 
A new edition of a volume first published in 1933. 


LANDON 


Ashton, Helen. Letty Landon. London, Collins; New York, Dodd, 
Mead. 


Rey. by Carlos Baker in NYT, Nov. 18, p. 47; by Anne Brooks in NYHTB, 
Sept. 23, p. 19; by Michael Sadleir in Spectator, Sept. 7, p. 306. 
LANDOR 


Davie, Donald A. ‘‘The Shorter Poems of Walter Savage Landor.”’ 
Essays in Criticism, 1 (1951), 345-55. 


FitzGerald, Murroe. ‘‘Leigh Hunt, Landor, and Dickens.’’ TLS, 


Oct. 26, p. 677. 
Protests against the continuation of the myth that Boythorn is a ‘‘ portrait’’ 


of Landor. 
LONDON MAGAZINE 


Prance, C. A. ‘‘London Magazine, 1820-1829.”’ TLS, March 16, 
p. 165. 


Appeals for material bearing on the history of the magazine. 
MATURIN 

Heron, Michael. ‘‘C. R. Maturin.’’ TLS, July 6, p. 421. 

Announces a biography in preparation. 

RADCLIFFE, ANN 
Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Ann Radcliffe’s Nature Descriptions.” 
MLN, uxvi (1951), 251-55. 
SCOTT 

Cady. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Gordon, 8. Stewart. ‘‘ Waverley and the ‘Unified Design.’ ’’ ELH, 
xvmt (1951), 107-22. 
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Grierson, Sir Herbert; Muir, Edwin; Young, G. M.; and Roberts, 
S. C. Sir Walter Scott Lectures, 1940-1948. Introduction by 


W. L. Renwick. Edinburgh, University Press. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 9, p. 80; by R. W. King in MLB, xuvt (1951), 548-49; 
in NG&Q, oxcvit (1951), 109-10. 


Holman, C. Hugh. ‘‘The Influence of Scott and Cooper on Simms.’’ 
AL, xxm (1951), 203-18. ' 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Poe’s Reading of Anne of Geierstein.’’ 
AL, xxm (1951), 493-96. 


Needler, G. H. Goethe and Scott. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Rev. in TLS, June 29, p. 403. 


O’Lundy, Art. ‘‘Sir Walter Seott’s Heraldry.’’ Nd&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 196. 
A reply to E. A. Greening, N§Q, cxc, 227. 


Parker, W. M. ‘‘A Jacobite Refugee Mystery.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 182-84. 


Pearsall, Robert B. ‘‘Seott and Ritson on Ailan Ramsay.’’ MLN, 
uxvi (1951), 551-53. 


Pope-Hennessy, Una. Sir Walter Scott. Swallow. 
Rev. in VQR, xxvit (1951), xiv-av. 


Smith, Roland M. ‘‘Sir Walter Scott and the Pictish Question.’’ 
MLN, uxvi (1951), 175-80. 

Thomas, L. H. C. ‘‘ ‘Walladmor’: a Pseudo-Translation of Sir 
Walter Scott.’’ MLR, xtvi (1951), 218-31. 


SHELLEY, MARY 
Ehrsam. See ‘‘Shelley.’’ 
*“Mary Shelley.’’ TLS, Feb. 2, p. 69. 


A leading article marking the centenary of her death. 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. ‘‘Eight Letters by Mary Wollstonecraft Shel- 
ley.’’ Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, No. 3, pp. 23-32. 

Five of these eight letters—ranging in date from April 12, 1822 to [April 
10, 1836]—appear in Professor Jones’s collection of Mrs. Shelley’s corre- 
spondence; the other three are here printed for the first time. 

Spark, Muriel. Child of Light: a Reassessment of Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley. London, Tower Bridge Publications. 

Rey. by Sylva Norman in Spectator, Nov. 23, p. 716. 

Spark, Muriel. ‘‘Mary Shelley: a Prophetic Novelist.’’ Li, Feb. 
22, pp. 305-06. 


SHELLEY, P. B. 


Baker, Carlos. Shelley’s Major Poetry. See PQ, xxx (1951), 120. 
Rev. by K. N. Cameron in MLQ, x1 (1950), 504-05. 
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Barrell, Joseph. Shelley and the Thought of His Time. See PQ, 


xxx (1951), 120. 
Rev. by A. Koszul in RES, (1951), 91-92. 


Blunden. See ‘‘Clarke.’’ 
Cady. See ‘‘Criticism.”’ 


Cameron, Kenneth Neill. The Young Shelley. London, Gollanez. 
See PQ, xxx (1951), 120-21. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 709; by Sylva Norman in Spectator, Nov. 23, p. 716; 

by Russell Thomas in CE, xm (1951), 471-72; in VQR, xxvu (1951), zlit-cliv. 


Clark, David Lee. ‘‘Shelley’s Biblical Extracts.’’ MLN, .ixvi 
(1951), 435-41. | 
Maintains that ‘‘the fragmentary manuscript from which Lady Shelley 
printed the Essay [on Christianity, in Shelley Memorials (1859)] is an early 
draft of what became Biblical Extracts,’* a work which Shelley sent to Hook- 
ham in 1812. 


Dowden, Edward. The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. London, 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Rev. (briefiy) in TLS, May 25, p. 326. 
A new impression of the abridged version of this standard biography. 


Dowden, Wilfred S. ‘‘Shelley’s Use of Metempsychosis in The 
Revolt of Islam.’’ Rice Institute Pamphlets, xxxvin (No. 1, 
April, 1951), 55-72. 

Argues that the Woman and the Serpent of Canto I are the reincarnated 

spirits of Cythna and of Laon, thus establishing a connection between Canto I 

and the rest of the poem. 


Durand, Anthony. Shelley on the Nature of Poetry (Extrait du 
Laval Théologique et Philosophique, 1v, 110-55, 185-231). Québee 
(Canada), Editions de L’Université Laval, 1948. 

This is a close, and, within its sectarian limits, really contributory study 
of Shelley’s theories about the art he practised so superbly. The limits are 
candidly stated. Aristotle’s principles are true and basic, and whatever 
aesthetic problems Aristotle neglected to explain, were clarified by St. Thomas 
of Aquinas, who is called ‘‘the greatest of Aristotelians.’’ 

The author is a student of philosophy, not of literature, and such students 
(like Staliknecht on Wordsworth) often can contribute illuminating interpre 
tations and suggestions. It is not surprising that the philosopher finds Shelley 
amateurish in some of his attempts to philosophize. He maintains that Shelley’s 
enthusiastic praises of poetry as a supreme form of truth are rationally un- 
justifiable, and that metaphysical and mathematical truths are a higher ap- 
proach to real truth (I disagree). ' 

The method of investigation has an interest of its own. No attention or 
consideration is given to previous literary studies of the Defense of Poetry 
(A. 8. Cook, Brett-Smith, Bradley, Solvé, Verkoren, Cameron, McElderry, ete.), 
most of which took into account the Defense in its complexity and its digres- 
sions. Durand ignores all the side-issues, and concentrates on the philosophi- 
cally most important points, quoting the crucial passages on Reason and 
Imagination, Origin of Poetic Expression, Metaphor, Poetic Intuition, the 
Poetic Medium, Poetry and History, Art and Morality, Tragedy, Poetry and 
Morals, and Poetry and Science. For each of these topics he quotes the essential 
passages, analyses thoroughly their meaning, and comments upon their validity 
from a Thomist philosopher’s point of view. Being a philosopher, he of course 
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considers extravagant many of Shelley’s assertions about the supreme enlighten- 
ment which poetry gives. ‘‘ There is,’’ he asserts, ‘‘no real sense in which poetry 
can be said to ‘comprehend all science’.’’ In other words, Durand refuses to 
admit that there may be aspects of truth which cannot be expressed philoso- 
phically but only poetically. (E. B.) 


Ehrsam, Theodore G. Major Byron: the Incredible Career of a 
Interary Forger. New York, Charles S. Boesen; London, John 


Murray. ‘ 

Rev. by Delancey Ferguson in NYT, June 24, p. 5; in TLS, Aug. 10, p. 498; 
by Sylva Norman in Spectator, Aug. 3, p. 164; in NSN, Sept. 22, p. 320. 

In The Shelley Legend, Ehrsam and Robert Metcalf Smith contended that 
three Shelley letters and one prose manuscript were forgeries, hinted that 
these forgeries were connived in by Mary Shelley and Lady Jane Shelley, 
hinted further that many other undiscovered forgeries existed, and argued, 
finally, that as a result of the alleged forgeries Shelley biography (especially 
White ’s) was suspect. That The Shelley Legend is a thoroughly untrustworthy 
book, and that these and other of its allegations are baseless was soon pointed 
out. (See An Examination of The Shelley Legend below.) 

In Major Byron, Ehrsam admits that the letters and the prose manuscript, 
formerly declared forgeries, are genuine, and contends that he got on the 
wrong track because the famed Dec. 16, 1816, letter, although genuine (in the 
Wise copy), has a forged signature. But although this forged signature is 
stated as a fact, it seems to rest on nothing more than the observation that 
the ink of the signature did not penetrate the paper to the same degree as 
the ink in other sections of the letter (p. 122), so that it seems doubtful, or 
at least unproved, that the hares started by The Shelley Legend had even this 
excuse for running. Furthermore the now attempted history of the Dec. 16 
letter (pp. 116-28) is confused and unconvincing. 

Although now admitting (what was obvious from the beginning) that these 
letters are genuine, Ehrsam continues to weave his veiled insinuations against 
Mary Shelley and Lady Shelley without seeming to realize that he had ad- 
mitted now that there was no basis in fact for the insinuations. He still con- 
tends that Mary bought forgeries from Major Byron although he presents no 
evidence to support the contention. He still hints darkly of other forgeries 
but again his hints are unsupported. He admits that he and Smith were 
wrong in believing that Shelley biography has been influenced in any major 
way by forgeries, but he concludes: ‘‘The influence of the forger was to be- 
cloud the biography of a period of Shelley’s life, for doubt spread on this 
single letter by this one forged signature spread wide to include other letters 
equally genuine.’’ The only ‘‘beclouding’’ was done by Smith and Ehrsam. 

For the rest, the book consists of some new material on Major Byron (suf- 
ficient for a moderate-sized article) and a resumé of forgeries of Keats and 
Byron material. The Keats forgeries are negligible and Ehrsam claims Byron 
material as forged that may be genuine. 

The method of the book is similar to that of The Shelley Legend—evasion, 
confusion, insinuations, circulatory reasoning and the stating of conjecture 
(sometimes of the wildest character) as fact. (K. N.C.) 


Fogle. See ‘‘Keats.’’ 


Glover, A.S.B., ed. Shelley: Selected Poetry, Prose and Letters. 
London, Nonesuch Press. 
Rev. by H. W. Garrod in Spectator, April 27, pp. 561-62; in TLS, May 25, 
p. 326. 


Grabo, Carl. Shelley’s Eccentricities. See PQ, xxx (1951), 122. 
Rev. by James A. Notopoulos in SAQ, L (1951), 153; briefly by Roger 
Sharrock in MLR, xvi (1951), 301-02. 
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Barrell, Joseph. Shelley and the Thought of His Time. See PQ, 


xxx (1951), 120. 
Rev. by A. Koszul in RES, ur (1951), 91-92. 


Blunden. See ‘‘Clarke.’’ 
Cady. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Cameron, Kenneth Neill. The Young Shelley. London, Gollanez. 
See PQ, xxx (1951), 120-21. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 709; by Sylva Norman in Spectator, Nov. 23, p. 716; 

by Russell Thomas in CZ, xt (1951), 471-72; in VQR, xxvu (1951), zlii-zliv. 


Clark, David Lee. ‘‘Shelley’s Biblical Extracts.’’ MLN, uxvi 
(1951), 435-41. | 
Maintains that ‘‘the fragmentary manuscript from which Lady Shelley 
printed the Essay [on Christianity, in Shelley Memorials (1859)] is an early 
draft of what became Biblical Extracts,’’ a work which Shelley sent to Hook- 
ham in 1812. 


Dowden, Edward. The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. London, 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Rev. (briefiy) in TLS, May 25, p. 326. 
A new impression of the abridged version of this standard biography. 


Dowden, Wilfred S. ‘‘Shelley’s Use of Metempsychosis in The 
Revolt of Islam.’’ Rice Institute Pamphlets, xxxvm (No. 1, 
April, 1951), 55-72. 

Argues that the Woman and the Serpent of Canto I are the reincarnated 

spirits of Cythna and of Laon, thus establishing a connection between Canto I 

and the rest of the poem. 


Durand, Anthony. Shelley on the Nature of Poetry (Extrait du 
Laval Théologique et Philosophique, tv, 110-55, 185-231). Québee 
(Canada), Editions de L’Université Laval, 1948. 

This is a close, and, within its sectarian limits, really contributory study 
of Shelley’s theories about the art he practised so superbly. The limits are 
candidly stated. Aristotle’s principles are true and basic, and whatever 
aesthetic problems Aristotle neglected to explain, were clarified by St. Thomas 
of Aquinas, who is called ‘‘the greatest of Aristotelians.’’ 

The author is a student of philosophy, not of literature, and such students 
(like Stallknecht on Wordsworth) often can contribute illuminating interpre 
tations and suggestions. It is not surprising that the philosopher finds Shelley 
amateurish in some of his attempts to philosophize. He maintains that Shelley’s 
enthusiastic praises of poetry as a supreme form of truth are rationally un- 
justifiable, and that metaphysical and mathematical truths are a higher ap- 
proach to real truth (I disagree). " 

The method of investigation has an interest of its own. No attention or 
consideration is given to previous literary studies of the Defense of Poetry 
(A. S. Cook, Brett-Smith, Bradley, Solvé, Verkoren, Cameron, McElderry, ete.), 
most of which took into account the Defense in its complexity and its digres- 
sions. Durand ignores all the side-issues, and concentrates on the philosophi- 
cally most important points, quoting the crucial passages on Reason and 
Imagination, Origin of Poetic Expression, Metaphor, Poetic Intuition, the 
Poetic Medium, Poetry and History, Art and Morality, Tragedy, Poetry and 
Morals, and Poetry and Science. For each of these topics he quotes the essential 
passages, analyses thoroughly their meaning, and comments upon their validity 
from a Thomist philosopher’s point of view. Being a philosopher, he of course 
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considers extravagant many of Shelley’s assertions about the supreme enlighten- 
ment which poetry gives. ‘‘ There is,’’ he asserts, ‘‘no real sense in which poetry 
can be said to ‘comprehend all science’.’’ In other words, Durand refuses to 
admit that there may be aspects of truth which cannot be expressed philoso- 
phically but only poetically. (E. B.) 


Ehrsam, Theodore G. Major Byron: the Incredible Career of a 
Interary Forger. New York, Charles S. Boesen; London, John 


Murray. 2 

Rev. by Delancey Ferguson in NYT, June 24, p. 5; in TLS, Aug. 10, p. 498; 
by Sylva Norman in Spectator, Aug. 3, p. 164; in NSN, Sept. 22, p. 320. 

In The Shelley Legend, Ehrsam and Robert Metcalf Smith contended that 
three Shelley letters and one prose manuscript were forgeries, hinted that 
these forgeries were connived in by Mary Shelley and Lady Jane Shelley, 
hinted further that many other undiscovered forgeries existed, and argued, 
finally, that as a result of the alleged forgeries Shelley biography (especially 
White’s) was suspect. That The Shelley Legend is a thoroughly untrustworthy 
book, and that these and other of its allegations are baseless was soon pointed 
out. (See An Examination of The Shelley Legend below.) 

In Major Byron, Ehrsam admits that the letters and the prose manuscript, 
formerly declared forgeries, are genuine, and contends that he got on the 
wrong track because the famed Dec. 16, 1816, letter, although genuine (in the 
Wise copy), has a forged signature. But although this forged signature is 
stated as a fact, it seems to rest on nothing more than the observation that 
the ink of the signature did not penetrate the paper to the same degree as 
the ink in other sections of the letter (p. 122), so that it seems doubtful, or 
at least unproved, that the hares started by The Shelley Legend had even this 
excuse for running. Furthermore the now attempted history of the Dec. 16 
letter (pp. 116-28) is confused and unconvincing. 

Although now admitting (what was obvious from the beginning) that these 
letters are genuine, Ehrsam continues to weave his veiled insinuations against 
Mary Shelley and Lady Shelley without seeming to realize that he had ad- 
mitted now that there was no basis in fact for the insinuations. He still con- 
tends that Mary bought forgeries from Major Byron although he presents no 
evidence to support the contention. He still hints darkly of other forgeries 
but again his hints are unsupported. He admits that he and Smith were 
wrong in believing that Shelley biography has been influenced in any major 
way by forgeries, but he concludes: ‘‘The influence of the forger was to be- 
cloud the biography of a period of Shelley’s life, for doubt spread on this 
single letter by this one forged signature spread wide to include other letters 
equally genuine.’’ The only ‘‘beclouding’’ was done by Smith and Ehrsam. 

For the rest, the book consists of some new material on Major Byron (suf- 
ficient for a moderate-sized article) and a resumé of forgeries of Keats and 
Byron material. The Keats forgeries are negligible and Ehrsam claims Byron 
material as forged that may be genuine. 

The method of the book is similar to that of The Shelley Legend—evasion, 
confusion, insinuations, circulatory reasoning and the stating of conjecture 
(sometimes of the wildest character) as fact. (K. N.C.) 


Fogle. See ‘‘Keats.’’ 


Glover, A.S.B., ed. Shelley: Selected Poetry, Prose and Letters. 
London, Nonesuch Press. 
Rev. by H. W. Garrod in Spectator, April 27, pp. 561-62; in TLS, May 25, 
p. 326. 


Grabo, Carl. Shelley’s Eccentricities. See PQ, xxx (1951), 122. 
Rev. by James A. Notopoulos in SAQ, L (1951), 153; briefly by Roger 
Sharrock in MLR, xiv1 (1951), 301-02. 
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Hess, Albert. Shelleys Lyrik in Deutschen Uebertragungen. Zurich 
(Switzerland), Juris Verlag, 1949. 


About thirty-two of Shelley’s poems have been translated into German, some 
of them by several poets. Hess ably compares the relative merits of the ver- 
sions, and inquires to what extent they succeed in rendering both the form 
and tone, and the substance, of the original. The first translations, by Julius 
Seybt in the 1840’s, were rather crude; but Rudolph Borchard’s ‘‘The Cloud’’ 
(1935) and Max Geilinger’s renderings (1946) are admirable. Hess has a 
firm grasp upon the principles of good translation, and discusses them sys- 
tematically; hence the interest of this monograph should not be confined to 
Shelley specialists. (E. B.) 


Jones, Frederick L., ed. Maria Gisborne and Edward E. Williams: 
Shelley’s Friends, Their Journals and Letters. Norman, Uni- 


versity of Oklahoma Press. 

Rev. by Frank H. Lyell in NYT, Dec. 9, p. 45. 

The journals are published from the MSS. in the British Museum. Williams’ 
Journal was published by Garnett in 1902, but incompletely and inaccurately; 
of the Gisborne Journal only brief extracts have appeared. Of the eighteen 
Gisborne letters and notes, sixteen are from the privately printed Shelley and 
Mary. Of the six Williams letters one is from Shelley and Mary and five have 
been previously published; two of the five, however, are corrected from MS. 
sources. 

For the Shelley student the most important of these items is the Williams’ 
Journal with its intimate, vivid and unadorned picture of the Shelley circle, 
first at Pisa and then at Lerici. The Gisborne Journal is interesting mainly 
for its account of meetings with Keats, Hunt, Godwin, Hogg and others in 
London in 1820. The letters, of both the Gisbornes and the Williamses, most 
of them now readily available for the first time, give valuable biographical 
information on the Shelleys in Italy. 

Professor Jones’ Preface, Introduction and Notes are illuminating and 
competent. (K. N.C.) 


Jump, J. D. ‘‘Shelley and Tennyson.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 540-41. 


Looker, Samuel J. Shelley, Trelawny and Henley: A Study of 
Three Titans. Published under the Worthing Art Development 
Scheme by Aldridge Brothers, Worthing (Sussex), 1950. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 9, p. 86. 
Restates what is known of Shelley’s associations with Worthing and con- 
tains facsimile reproductions of Original Poetry (by Victor and Cazire) and 

The Necessity of Atheism, both printed by C. and W. Phillips at Worthing. 


Loveman. See ‘‘Godwin.’’ 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Shelley and Manzoni.’’ MIR, xuvi (1951), 441-42. 
Points out that Shelley and Medwin could not have read I Promessi Sposi 
together, as Medwin recorded they did. 


Norman, Sylva. ‘‘The Bust of Shelley: a Lost Prospectus.’’ TLS, 
May 18, p. 316. 

A detailed discussion of the history of Mrs. Leigh Hunt’s bust of Shelley 
—modelled from memory—centering about a hitherto unnoticed passage i 
the Court Journal of June 11, 1836, which quotes Mrs. Hunt’s prospectus 
announcing the ‘‘publication’’ of the bust. No copy of the prospectus itself 
is known to exist. Cf. correspondence in TLS by Andrew Boyle (May 25, p. 
325) and Payson G. Gates (June 29, p. 405). 
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Notopoulos, James A. The Platonism of Shelley. See PQ, xxx 


(1951), 123. 
Rev. by Roger Sharrock in MLR, xty1 (1951), 495-97; by D. L. Clark in 
JEGP, xix (1950), 592-94. 


Ogita, Shogoro. ‘‘Shelley in Japan.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 140-42, 
189-90, 227-28. 


Parr, Johnstone. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘Ozymandias’ Again.’’ MIR, xtvi 
(1951), 441-42. 
Points out that the inscription on the statue is found in Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
History of the World. 


Pulos, C. E. ‘‘Discontent with Materialism in Shelley’s Letters 
to Elizabeth Hitchener.’?’ MLN, uxvi (1951), 476-77. 


Raymond. See ‘‘Criticism.”’ 


Rogers, Neville. ‘‘The Shelley-Rolls Gift to the Bodleian.’’ TLS, 
July 27, p. 476; Aug. 3, p. 492; Aug. 10, p. 508. 


An important series of articles on this collection of Shelley notebooks and 
manuscripts, including textual materials. 


Smith, Wiltrude L. ‘‘An Overlooked Source for Prometheus Un- 


bound.’”? SP, xuvmt (1951), 783-92. 
Ezekiel. 


Thorpe, James. ‘‘Elizabeth Barrett’s Commentary on Shelley: 
Some Marginalia.’’ MLN, uxvi (1951), 455-58. 


The marginalia are printed from Miss Barrett’s copy of Shelley, now in 
the Princeton University Library. 


Vivante. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Weaver, Bennett. ‘‘Pre-Promethean Thought in Three Longer 
Poems by Shelley.’’ PQ, xxix (1950), 353-66. 


White, Newman I.; Jones, Frederick L.; Cameron, Kenneth Neill. 
An Examination of ‘‘The Shelley Legend.’’ Philadelphia, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania Press. 
A reprint, with an introduction by Professor Jones, of three reviews of The 
Shelley Legend (1945), by Robert Metcalf Smith et al. 


Wileox, Stewart C. ‘‘Shelley’s Adonais, xx, 172-77.’’ Exp, Ix, 
No. 6 (Apr., 1951), 39. 


Wilcox, Stewart C. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘‘Tto——’ ”’ [‘‘One word is too often 
profaned .. .’’], 13-16: an Explication.’’ The Intelligencer, 
Durant (Okla.), va (1950), 4. 


SHERWOOD 


‘‘Who Made the Burnt Child Fear the Fire?’’? TZS, June 15 
(children’s books section), p. v. 
An essay on Mrs. Mary Sherwood, the famous—or notorious—writer of 
early nineteenth-century children’s books. 
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SMITH, SYDNEY 


Bullett, Gerald. Sydney Smith: a Biography and a Selection, 
London, Michael Joseph. 

Rev. in TLS, March 30, p. 191; by Ralph Partridge in NSN, March 31, p, 

372; by Derek Hudson in Spectator, March 2, p. 286; in Li, March 8, pp. 389-91, 


SOUTHEY 


Dowden, Wilfred S. ‘‘The Source of the Metempsychosis Motif 
in Southey’s Thalaba.’’ MLN, uxvi (1951), 555-56. 


Simmons, Jack. Southey. See PQ, xxrx (1950), 126. 
Rev. by Bertram R. Davis in MLN, Lxvi (1951), 54-55. 


‘‘The Three Bears.’’ TLS, Nov. 23 (children’s book section), p. 
xiii. 

On a manuscript version of the story, by Southey’s contemporary Eleanor 

Mure, exhibited at the Festival of Britain, and its relation to Southey’s version. 


TRELAWNY 


Grylls, R. Glynn. Trelawny. New York, Macmillan. See PQ, xxx 


(1951), 123. 
Rev. by L. A. Marchand in NYT, May 6, p. 5. 


WILSON, JOHN 


Gravely, William H., Jr. ‘‘Christopher North and the Genesis of 
‘The Raven.’ *’ PMLA, uxvi (1951), 149-61. 
Contends that John Wilson’s ‘‘Noctes Ambrosianae, No. XLl’’ is the chief 
source of Poe’s poem. 


WOLLSTONECRAFT 


Wardle, Ralph M. Mary Wollstonecraft: A Critical Biography. 


Lawrence, University of Kansas Press. 

Professor Wardle has had access to the letters of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
William Godwin in the Abinger collection used previously by Kegan Paul im 
his biography of Godwin and his edition of the letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
to Gilbert Imlay. It is impossible, however, to tell from the Preface or thé 
notes how important this material is or how much has been used. It seems, in 
fact, to constitute but a small proportion of the whole. 

Regardless of this unclarity, however, Professor Wardle has worked hard 
to coordinate all existing material and his biography is the most complete yet 
to appear. Furthermore it is a sympathetic study and gives a vivid picture 
of the early years, the affair with Imlay and the marriage with Godwin. Its 
treatment of Mary Wollstonecraft’s social and political ideas, however, is 
limited by condescension and a failure to grasp their significance or to relate 
them properly to the events and ideas of the age. (K. N.C.) 


WORDSWORTH 


Blanshard, Frances. ‘‘Portraits of Wordsworth.’’ TLS, April 20, 
_ p. 245. 

Asks for information on privately owned portraits. The writer is preparing 
a catalogue of such items. 
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Bullough, Geoffrey. ‘‘The Wordsworth-Laing Letters.’’ MIR, xiv1 
(1951), 1-15. 
Prints extracts, with running comment, from over a score of letters written 
by William and Dorothy to David Laing, the Scottish bibliophile. 


Coe, Charles Norton. ‘‘A Source for Wordsworth’s ‘Effusion in 
the Pleasure-Ground.’’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 80-81. 


Coe, Charles Norton. ‘‘A Source for Wordsworth’s Sonnet, ‘The 


Black Stones of Iona.’ ’’ MIN, uxvi (1951), 102. 
Quotes a passage from Martin’s Description of the Western Islands of 


" Scotland, referred to by Wordsworth in a note on the poem. 


Cohen, Bernard B. ‘‘Haydon, Hunt, and Seott and Six Sonnets 
(1816) by Wordsworth.’’ PQ, xxrx (1950), 434-37. 


Darbishire, Helen. The Poet Wordsworth. See PQ, xxx (1951), 


124-25. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, xtvi (1951), 491-93; by Robert Halsband 
in SRL, June 30, p. 30. 


Dockhorn, Klaus. ‘‘Die Rhetorik als Quelle des vorromantischen 
Irrationalismus in der Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte.’’ 
Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Géttingen 
Philologische-Historische Klasse. Jahrgang 1949. Nr. 5., pp. 


109-50. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
Includes a discussion of Wordsworth, pp. 128-40. 


Dockhorn, Klaus. ‘‘ Wordsworth und die rhetorische Tradition in 
England.’’ Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Gottingen Philologische-Historische Klasse. Jahrgang 1944. 


Nr. 11, pp. 255-92. G6éttingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, xtvi (1951), 491-93. 


Dunklin, Gilbert T., ed. Wordsworth: Centenary Studies. Prince- 


ton, Princeton University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 26, p. 672; by William A. Borst in NYHTB, Nov. 11, p. 20. 

The editor of this volume has written an appreciative introduction which 
makes an ordinary review unnecessary. With clear sympathy he has commented 
upon the work of each contributor. To repeat him would be excessive; not to 
repeat him might wrongly subject one to the suspicion of wishing to be cor- 
rective. Yet three of the essays in the book, having been previously published, 
have already been reviewed. This fact alone urges a critical remark on the 
other four. 

The first of these, ‘‘A Minority Report,’’ by Douglas Bush, can easily be 
thought of as meriting additional comment. Granting that Professor Bush 
sees little in nature that is his and that he appears to be most sure of his 
integrity when he is anxiously watching ‘‘the fierce dispute / Betwixt damnation 
and imprison’d clay’’—in other words, granting what may be penchant and 
predilection—his work is informed and learned, far more subtle than wickedly 
sly, and honest. There is a fine sanity about him. He deserves at least to be 
embarrassed by the welcome true lovers of the poet will give him, 

Professor Bush grants the genius of Wordsworth and his greatness where 
he is great. By a clever act of fence he even suggests that something of the 
modern failure to treasure the poet lies not in the poet’s lack of worth but 
in the modern confusion about values. Yet as we are conscripted into the 
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ignorant armies that clash by night and gird on for fighting our swords that 
will not save, do we indeed turn to Wordsworth for comfort and healing? 
Professor Bush thinks not, and distinguishes between ‘‘scholarly research?’ 
which keeps indiscriminately busy with minor as well as major problems and 
that kind of reading men do to purify and save their souls. He finds the 
mysticism of Wordsworth too nebulous, his ethics too sentimental, his range 
of experience too limited, his very illumination too peculiar to satisfy the 
bitter need of modern man. Then, with excellent critical perception, he closes 
by pointing out those poems of Wordsworth which have ‘‘timeless univer- 
sality’’ and those which spring from ‘‘real conflict’’ and have ‘‘ massive 
strength.’’ This essay is significant. 

Professor Earl Leslie Griggs’ essay dealing with Wordsworth and Coleridge 
is compact with information. So much has been written about these men in a 
partial way that it is welcome to find a more complete study of their relation- 
ship. Fortunately Professor Griggs’ weight of knowledge pressed him beyond 
his original purpose of considering Coleridge’s estimate of Wordsworth only 
and moved him to speak of Wordsworth’s estimate of Coleridge as well. Since 
these two poets are so much a part of each other, Professor Griggs’ devoted 
study of the one here bears double fruit in his revealing so much of the other. 
Both Coleridgeian and Wordsworthian scholars have needed to see these 
friends in their true relationship to each other, and Professor Griggs is espe- 
cially to be congratulated on having helped us to see them. 

Perhaps unfortunately the essay by Professor B. Ifor Evans, dealing with 
**Wordsworth and the European Problem,’’ does not come to grips with its 
subject until it is more than half spent, and even then does not hold to the 
subject firmly. The work is doubtless no less delightful than it would have 
been had the caveat been kept; for Professor Evans is full of instances and 
deals charmingly with them. But we are a little disappointed of our expecta- 
tion. Dean W. L. Sperry, being for the time at least a more careful exegete, 
and being aware that a sermon is a literary form in itself, proceeds admirably 
with his work in speaking of ‘‘Wordsworth’s Religion.’’ He knows that 
things spoken must follow a clearly announced order, and that they may not 
indulge in attenuated subtlety. For embellishment nothing can be better than 
quotations from the poems. Because of his medium Dean Sperry is limited in 
the scope of his work and therefore restricted in the conclusions he may reach. 
But those conclusions to which he does come are just. 

It is difficult to speak of the whole book, since it has no inevitable unity. 
One could hardly call it a reappraisal, for it seems rather a somewhat fortui- 
tous collection of separate appraisals. It truly has no pattern. One looking 
at it seems to be conning branches fallen at random rather than ‘‘ blossoms 
upon one tree.’’ (B.W.) 


Empson, William. ‘‘Sense in The Prelude.’? KR, xm (1951), 
285-302. 


Evans. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


Furman Studies, Vol. XX XIII, No. 5. : 

According to review by Herbert Dingle in MLR, xvi (1951), 548, contains 
two articles on Wordsworth—one by Francis W. Bonner, on Wordsworth’s 
philosophy of education, the other by Charles L. Pittman on Wordsworth’s 
reading in science. 

A Guide through the District of the Lakes in the North of England. 
Introduction by W. M. Merchant. London, Rubert Hart-Davis. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 7, p. 566. 


Hayden, Donaid. ‘‘Toward an Understanding of Wordsworth’s 
‘The Borderers.’ ’’ MIN, uxvi (1951), 1-6. 


Lawson. See ‘‘Jeffrey.’’ 
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Legouis, Pierre. “‘Wordsworth, Beaupuy and Annette.’’ TLS, 
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covered there is some overlapping between the two bibliographies, notably 
Heine and Grillparzer. Rose and his collaborators also list some unprinted 


material. 


Widmann, Hans. Bibliographien zum deutschen Schrifttum der 


Jahre 1939-50. Tiibingen, Max Niemeyer. 
A bibliography of bibliographies. 


2. GENERAL 


Burger, Heinz Otto. Die Gedankenwelt der grossen Schwaben. 


Tiibingen und Stuttgart, Wunderlich. 
Among the authors discussed are Schiller, Hélderlin, Hegel. An earlier 
edition appeared in 1933 as Schwabentum in der Geistesgeschichte. 


Kluckhohn, Paul, ed. Charakteristiken: Die Romantiker in Selbst- 
zeugnissen und in Ausserungen ihrer Zeitgenossen. Deutsche 
Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen, Romantik, Band 1. Stuttgart, 
Reclam, 1950. 


Kohn, Hans. ‘‘The Eve of German Nationalism: 1789-1812.” 
JHI, xu (1951), 256-84. 


In the years under discussion the German reaction to the French Revolution 
was political and social; only with the events of the year 1813 did a definitely 


nationalistic reaction set in. 

Miguez, José Antonio. En torno al romanticismo aleman. Madrid, 
Afrodisio Aguado, 1949. 

Miihlher, Robert. Dichtung der Krise: Mythos und Psychologie 
in der Dichtung des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. Wien, Verlag 
Herold. 


Schwab, Raymond. Renaissance Orientale. Paris, Payot, 1950. 
Rev. by Jean-Marie Carré in RLC, xxv (1951), 149-52. 
The history of orientalism in European and especially Romantic literature 
(Goethe, Novalis, Hélderlin). 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS ~ 
ARNIM 


Arnim, Achim von. [Isabelle d’Egypte. Traduction, introduction, 
notes de R. Guignard. Paris, Aubier, 1950. 


Bilingual edition with scholarly introduction. 


BRENTANO 
Usinger, Fritz. ‘‘Clemens Brentano.’’ Genius, 1 (1948), 45-58. 


Brentano as the typically modern and Romantic individualist who has lost 
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the security of social or religious ‘‘belonging.’’ The German Romanticist 
dreamt of a new universalistic harmony which was to take the place of his 
Haltlosgkeit; Brentano especially seeks to find peace and Gnade, 


CHAMISSO 


Croce, Elena Craveri. ‘‘Due scrittori tedeschi; 1: un maestro 
del romanticismo: Ludovico Tieck; 2: un romantico lirico: 
A. Chamisso.’’ Quaderni della ‘‘Critica,’’ no. 19-20 (Settembre 
1951), 112-43. 


England, Denzil. ‘‘Chamisso.’’ Contemporary Review, CLXxIx 
(1951), 361-66. 


A somewhat general appreciation. 


DROSTE 


Heselhaus, Clemens. Annette Droste, das Leben einer Dichterin. 
Miinster, Aschendorff. 


Konrad, Gustav. ‘‘Dichtertum und Leid bei Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff und Adalbert Stifter.’’ Wirkendes Wort, u (1951/52), 
34-45. 


Schulte-Kemminghausen, Karl. Annette im Riischhaus. Minster, 
Aschendorff. 


EICHENDORFF 


Bollnow, Otto Friedrich. ‘‘Das romantische Weltbild bei Joseph 
von Eichendorff.’’ Die Sammlung, vi (1951), 456-69, 518-27. 
Eichendorff’s turning away from political, economic, religious (%) life to 
the life of ‘‘Feierabend’’ and ‘‘Ferien’’ places him close to the so-called 

Biedermeier movement. 


Villa Vineenzo. ‘‘Introduzione allo Eichendorff.’’ Letterature 
Moderne, u (1951), 176-87. 


GOETHE 


Cianchetti-Baldasserini, G. Classicismo e romanticismo nel ‘‘ Faust’’ 
di Goethe. Perugia, Tip. Grafica, 1949. 


Dickson, A. J. ‘‘Goethe in England: 1909-49; a Bibliography.”’ 
Publications of the English Goethe Society, n.s., xtx (1951), 
1-46. 

_ ‘*Addenda’’ in the same Publications, N.s., xx (1951), 168-75.—Lists Eng- 
lish studies on Goethe’s thoughts and works, on foreign influences on him, on 
his influence abroad. Though, somewhat arbitrarily perhaps, Goethe himself 
is not considered a Romanticist for the purpose of the present bibliography, 
he is a contemporary of the German Romanticists and studies of his time are 
important for the interpretation of Romanticism. 
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Paoli, Rodolfo. Goethe e Stilling, ovvero Pietismo e Romanticismo 
nella prima autobiografia romantica. Roma, Ed. di storia e 


letteratura, 1949. 
Rev. by Vittorio Santoli in Rivista di letterature moderne, N.S., 1 (1951), 


224-26. 


GRILLPARZER 


Atkinson, Margaret E. ‘‘Grillparzer’s Use of Symbol and Image 
in Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen.’’ German Life and Let- 
ters, N.S., IV (1951), 261-77. 


Coenen Frederic. Franz Grillparzer’s Portraiture of Men. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Studies in Modern Languages and 


Literatures; German Series, Vol. IV. 
Grillparzer not unable or reluctant to create ‘‘manly men.’’ 


Stockum, Th. C. van. Grillparzer’s blijspel ‘‘ Weh dem der liigt”’ 
en zijn probleem. Mededelingen der Kon. Ned. Akademie van 
wetenschappen, afd. letterkunde, nieuwe reeks dl 13, no. 9. 
Leiden, Brill, 1950. 


Stockum, Th. C. van. ‘‘Grillparzers Ein Bruderzwist im Hause 
Habsburg.’’ NPh, xxxv (1951), 24-29. 


Vordtriede, Werner. ‘‘Grillparzers Beitrag zum poetischen Nihil- 
ismus.’’ Trivium, tx (1951), 103-20. 
The problem of the artist (especially Sappho and Armer Spielmann) and 
his nihilistic attitude towards life and the world. 


Wassermann, Felix M. ‘‘Kaiser Rudolf und seine Umwelt in Grill- 
parzers Bruderzwist: die Tragédie des Herrschers zwischen 
Weisheit und Tat.’?’ MfDU, xtm (1951), 271-78. 


GRIMM 


Snyder, Louis L. ‘‘Nationalistic Aspects of the Grimm Brothers’ 
Fairy Tales.’’ Journal of Social Psychology, xxxu1 (1951), 
209-23. 


A strong indictment of the tales, of the motives that prompted the Grimms 
to collect them, and of the effect which the collection had on the German people. 


HEINE 


Hirth, Friedrich. ‘‘Ein ungedrucktes Gedicht Heinrich Heines und 
seine Geschichte.’’ Genius, u, no. 2 (1948), 78-85. 

The poem is related to the Nordsee cycle. Its history, told on the strength 
of unpublished source material, is important for Heine’s relation to his cous 
cay wife, Cécile Heine-Furtado. Heine’s letters to Cécile are still unpub 
ished. 


Hirth, Friedrich. Heinrich Heine, Bausteine zu einer Biographie. 
Mainz, Kupferberg, 1950. 


Discusses and clarifies problems preliminary to a biography, such as dates 
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of works, the date of Heine’s birth, Heine’s relationship to various persons. 
Contains much new source material. 


Kennett, W. T. E. ‘‘A Textual Difficulty in Heine: chevets.’’ 
MLN, vxvi (1951), 263-64. 


Stéssinger, Felix. ‘‘Heines Gétter.’’ Neue Schweizer Rundschau, 
N.F., XvuI (1950/51), 412-18. 
‘‘Es ist kein Akt der Billigkeit allein, Heine zwischen Hélderlin und 
Nietzsche zu stellen.’’ Cf. also Stéssinger’s edition of selections from Heine ™ 
in the Manesse-Bibliothek, Ziirich, Mein wertvollstes Vermachtnis. 


Vontin, W. Heinrich Heine, Lebensbild des Dichters und Kaémp- 
fers. Berlin, Aufbau Verlag, 1949. 


Weinberg, Kurt. ‘‘Heine and French Poetry.’’ Yale French 
Studies, No. 6 (1950?), 45-52. 


H6OLDERLIN 


Beissner, Friedrich, und Kluckhohn, Paul, eds. Hélderlin-Jahrbuch 
1950. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1950. 

Among the articles: Schadewaldt, ‘‘Hélderlin und Homer’’; F. Beissner, 
‘‘Vom Baugesetz der spaiten Hymnen Hoélderlins’’; P. M. Mitchell, ‘‘ Hélderlin 
in England und Amerika.’’ The critical surveys of Hélderlin research by A. 
Beck in the various volumes of the Jahrbuch supplement our bibliographies, 
especially for previous years. Beck reports more fully, but with a greater 
time-lag. 


Heidegger, Martin. Erlauterungen zu Hoélderlins Dichtung. Frank- 
furt am Main, Klostermann. 
This is a second unchanged edition; the first appeared in 1944 and is prac- 
tically inaccessible. Contains ‘‘Heimkunft’’ (see PQ, xxix [1950], 140), 
‘*Hoélderlin und das Wesen der Dichtung,’’ ‘‘Wie wenn am Feiertage .. .’’ 


Hoek, Erich. ‘‘ Dort Driiben in Westfalen:’’ Hélderlins Reise nach 
Bad Driburg mit Wilhelm Heinse und Diotima. Miinster, Reg- 
ensberg, 1949. 


Hof, Walter. ‘‘Hélderlins Ode ‘Der Winter’.’’ Wirkendes Wort, 
1 (1950/51), 338-42. 


Kerkhoff, Emmy. ‘‘Friedrich Hélderlins ‘Halfte des Lebens.’ ’’ 
NPh, xxxv (1951), 94-107. 


Detailed explication of style, psychological attitude, Weltanschauung. 


Lachmann, Eduard. Hélderlins Christus-Hymnen: Text und Aus- 
legung. Wien, Verlag Herold. 
Rev. by Genevieve Bianquis in Erasmus, Iv (1951), 144-46. 
Text and interpretation of ‘‘Verséhnender, der du nimmergeglaubt . . .,’’ 


‘Der Einzige,’’ and ‘‘Patmos.’’ Comparison of various versions. Emphasis 
on Hélderlin’s deep Christian faith (?). 


Lachmann, Eduard. ‘‘Hélderlins letzte Hymne.’’ Anzeiger der 
phil.-hist. Klasse der Oesterreichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. 1950, no. 12, pp. 262-76. 
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Mauderli, Max O. ‘‘Mahomets Gesang und Hyperions Schicksals- 
lied,’’ pages 77-104 in Goethe on Human Creativeness and Other 
Goethe Essays, ed. by Rolf King. Athens, University of Georgia 
Press, 1950. 


Attempting to define and limit Hélderlin’s apparent pessimism and resigned 
acceptance of an unbridgeable gulf between men and gods, Mauderli compares 
other poems of Hélderlin’s (esp. the later Rhein-Hymne) as well as Goethe's 
optimistic, pantheistic hymn. 


Pallmann, Gerhard. ‘‘Ho6lderlin heute.’’ Deutsche Beitriige, w 
(1950), 187-92. 


Pannwitz, Rudolf. ‘‘Hélderlins Erdkarte.’’ Genius, u, no. 4 
(1951), 5-19. 
Discusses the geographical’ view of the world as it appears in Hélderlin’s 
poetry and its significance. 


Schultes, Marianne. Hoélderlin, Christus, Welt; ein Deutungsver- 


such. Krailling vor Miinchen, Wewel, 1950. 
Rev. by Genevieve Bianquis in Erasmus, tv (1951), 144-46. 
Untenable attempt to save Hélderlin for the Catholic church. 


Wilkinson, Elizabeth M. ‘‘Group-work in the Interpretation of a 
Poem by Hédlderlin.’’ German Life and Letters, N.s., 1v (1951), 
248-60. 


Stylistic analysis of ‘‘Halfte des Lebens’’ by honors students. 


HOFFMANN 


Bollnow, Otto Friedrich. ‘‘Der goldne Topf und die Naturphilos- 
ophie der Romantik.’’ Die Sammlung, vi (1951), 203-16. 


An interpretation of the tale within the tale (i.e. of the ‘‘Mirchen von 
Phosphorus und der Feuerlilie’’) shows that for Hoffman there is not only 
a dualism between the every-day, pedestrian world of the bourgeois and a 
deeper, mysterious, more important world of imagination, phantasy, poetry, 
but that the higher world again is dualistically divided into the realm of a 


good and evil principle. 


Ricci, Jean F.-A. ‘‘Le fantastique dans l’oeuvre d’ E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann.’’ EG, vi (1951), 100-16. 


A study of the different forms of the fantastic, such as the scientifically 
fantastic (magnetism), the fantastic for which there are natural explanations, 
the fantastic based on dreams, ete., especially with reference to Der Goldne 


Topf. 


KLEIST 


Accolti Gil Vitale, Nicola. Confessioni di Heinrich von Kleist. 
Bologna, Zufi, 1950. 
Mentioned in MLN for May, 1951, p. xvii. 
Kohrs, Ingrid. Das Wesen des Tragischen im Drama Heinrich von 
Kleists, dargestcllt an Interpretationen von Penthesilea wnd 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. Probleme der Dichtung, 1. 


Marburg, Simons Verlag. 
Rey. by Roger Ayrault in Erasmus, Iv (1951), 142-43. 
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Lintzel, Martin. Liebe und Tod bei Heinrich von Kleist. Berichte 
iiber die Verhandlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig; philosophisch-historische Klasse, vol. 97, 
Heft 8. Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1950. 


Marcuse, Ludwig. ‘‘Die Rache Heinrich von Kleists.’’ Neue 
Schweizer Rundschau, n.¥., Xvi (1950-51), 298ff. 
Cf. also L. Marcuse, ‘‘ Kleistdokumente,’’ Neue Schweizer Rundschau, n.F¥., 
xIX (1951-52), 119-21. 


Wilde, Jean T. ‘‘ Heinrich von Kleist’s Suicide: Two Unpublished 
Letters by Caroline de la Motte Fouqué.’’ GR, xxvi (1951), 
192-95. 


MO6RIKE 


Kohlsechmidt, Werner. ‘‘Wehmut, Erinnerung, Sehnsucht in 
Morikes Gedicht.’’ Wirkendes Wort, 1 (1950-51), 229-37. 


Sengle, Friedrich. ‘‘Mérike-Probleme.’’ Germanisch-Romanische 
Monatsschrift, N.F., u (1951), 36-47. 


MULLER 


Reinhard, Ewald. ‘‘Adam Miiller und Franz Bernhard von Bu- 
choltz: neue Briefe Miillers.’’ Mit einem Nachwort von Jakob 
Baxa. Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, cv 
(1951), 488-509. 


Any letters of Miiller’s are of interest. In one of the letters Miiller calls 
Friedrich Schlegel his ‘‘ Meister’’ and ‘‘den ersten Allierten meines Herzens.’’ 


NOVALIS 


Bonarius, G. Zum magischen Realismus bei Keats und Novalis. 
Giessener Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, 93. Giessen, 
Schmitz, 1950. 


Hiebel, Friedrich. Novalis, der Dichter der blauen Blume. Bern, 


Francke. (German edition appeared in Miinchen, Leo Lehnen 
Verlag.) 


Hiebel, Friedrich. ‘‘Zur Interpretation der ‘Blauen Blume’ des 
Novalis.’’ MfDU, xutm (1951), 327-34. 


Jolas, Eugene. ‘‘Novalis ou le romantisme blane.’’ Critique, no. 
44 (January, 1951), 3-15. 

A review article apropos some French translations and the book by Besset 
(ELH, xv [1948], 48). Jolas notes Novalis’ message for today, remarks on 
his ‘‘puerile’’ style, links him with modern tendencies and modern attempts to 
establish a ‘‘vertical’’ and ‘‘ascending’’ psychology and mythology (M. RB. 


Desoille, Gustave L.-S. Mercier, et al.). Brief analyses of Hymnen and 
Ofterdingen. 
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Kuhn, Hugo. ‘‘Poetische Synthese, oder ein kritischer Versuch 
iiber romantische Philosophie und Poesie aus Novalis’ Frag. 
menten.’’ Zeitschrift fiir philosophische Forschung, v (1951), 
161-78, 358-84. 


Roos, Jacques. Aspects littéraires du mysticisme philosophique au 
début du romantisme: William Blake, Novalis, Ballanche. Stras- 
bourg, Heitz. 


Wasmuth, Ewald. ‘‘Novalis’ Beitrag zu einer ‘Physik in einem 
hdheren Stile.’ ’’ Neue Schweizer Rundschau, N.¥., xvii (1950- 
51), 531-46. 


SCHLEGEL 


Horst, Karl August. Ich und Gnade; eine Studie iiber Friedrich 
Schlegels Bekehrung. Freiburg, Herder. 


From a Catholic point of view Schlegel’s conversion to Catholicism is viewed 
as the last and highest and, for Horst, the only correct step in a series of 
changes. Schlegel finally finds ‘‘grace.’’ 


Immerwahr, Raymond. ‘‘The Subjectivity or Objectivity of Fried- 
rich Schlegel’s Irony.’’ GR, xxv1 (1951), 173-91. 


Schlegel’s irony is both objective and subjective, but it is so only if the 
two terms are defined differently from their more usual interpretation. 


TIECK 


Croce. See ‘‘Chamisso.’’ 


SPANISH 


(By E. Herman HeEsprett and NicHoLson B. ADAMs) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Englekirk, John E., and Wade, Gerald E. ‘‘Bibliografia de la 


novela colombiana.’’ RI, xv (1950), 309-411. 
A valuable guide to the study of this long-neglected field. 


Grases, Pedro. ‘‘Fuentes generales para el estudio de la literatura 
venezolana.’’ Revista Nacional de Cultura, x1 (1950), 81. 


Payro, Roberto P. Historia de la literatura americana: guia biblio- 
grafica. Washington, 1950. 
Rev. by R. G. Mead, Jr., in Hi, xxxiv (1951), 127. 


2. GENERAL 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. ‘‘El romanticismo en América.” 
Repertorio Americano, xtvu (Feb. 1, 1951), 48. 

_ Points out the error of trying to identify the course of Latin Americal 

literary history with contemporary European currents. Finds that Latin Ameri- 

can writers, because of their isolation and their small numbers, are generous 
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eclectics; that there is no revolt against past aesthetic ideals, but an urge to 
conserve them and incorporate them in the new forms of expression. 


Castagnino, Rail H. Esquema de la literatura dramdatica argentina 
(1717-1949). Buenos Aires, 1950. 
Rev. by W. K. Jones in BA, xxv (1951), 272. 


Correa Calderén, E. Costumbristas espaioles; estudio preliminar 
y seleccién de textos. Tomo I, Autores correspondientes a los 
siglos XVII, XVIII y XIX. Madrid, 1950. 

Rev. by A. A. Parker in BHS, xxvu (1951), 269-70. 
A long and useful introduction (119 pp.) ; very extensive and representative 
selection of texts (1313 pp.). 


DaCal, Margarita Ucelay. Los espaioles pintados por si mismos 
(1843-1844): estudio de un género costumbrista. Mexico, Co- 


legio de Mexico. 
Thorough and competent study of this influential publication. 


Diaz-Seijas, Pedro. Orientaciones y tendencias de la novela vene- 


zolana. Caracas, Asociacién de Editores Venezolanos, 1949. 
‘‘From Romanticism through Realism and Criollism to the modern urban 
and social novel.’’ 


Torres-Rioseeo, A. New World Literature: Tradition and Revolt in 


Spanish America. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 145. 
Rev. by J. E. Englekirk in HR, x1x (1951), 78-81; by R. Sender in Repertorio 
Americano, XLVII (Jan. 15, 1951), 31-32; by G. W. Umphrey in MLQ, xt 
(1950), 512-13. 


Wade, Gerald E., and Englekirk, John E. ‘‘Introduccién a la 
novela colombiana.’’ RI, xv (1950), 231-51. 


Calls attention to the great number of historical novels produced in Colombia 
during the middle years of the nineteenth century in addition to the better 
known Romantic works. 


Zea, Leopoldo. Dos etapas del pensamiento en Hispanoamérica. 


Mexico, Colegio de Mexico, 1949. 

Rey. by R. G. Mead, Jr., in BA, xxv (1951), 273. 

One of the stages discussed is the ‘‘Romantic stage,’’ prevalent during the 
years immediately following the attainment of political independence, when 
the leaders of Spanish America, intent on spiritial emancipation from the 
mother country, sought models in the United States. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALCOVER 


Riber, Lorenzo. ‘‘El poeta mallorquin Juan Aleover.’’ Boletin de 
la Real Academia Espanola, xxx1 (1951), 271-98. 


A rather discursive essay on a local poet who retained many Romantic 
features. 
ALTAMIRANO 


Altamirano, Ignacio Manuel. Paisajes y leyendas, tradiciones y 
costumbres de México. Segunda serie. Introduccién y recopila- 
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cién de Ralph E. Warner. Mexico, Antigua Libreria Robredo, 


1949. | 
Rev. by I. A. Leonard in Hi, xxxIv (1951), 125-26. 


BLCQUER 
Béequer, Gustavo Adolfo. Obras completas. 7th ed. Madrid. 


Béequer, Gustavo Adolfo. Teatro. Ed. by J. A. Tamayo. Madrid. 
Rey. by E. A. Peers in BHS, xxvim (1951), 59-60. 


CALDERON Y BELTRAN 


Avila, Pablo. ‘‘Fuentes del drama romantico El torneo de Fer- 
nando Calderén.’’ RI, xv (1950), 253-73. 

The author finds in El torneo echoes of Hartzenbusch, Garcia Gutiérrez, 
Rivas, Espronceda, and Guillén de Castro, but believes that the principal influ- 
ence was the general literary atmosphere of the day. A novel of the same 
title, mentioned in a contemporary advertisement as the basis of the drama, 
has not been discovered, though its probable existence is conceded. 


CARO 
Hernandez de Mendoza, Cecilia. ‘‘ José Eusebio Caro.’’ RLI, xxxvi 
(1950), 114-15. 
ESPRONCEDA 


Esproneeda, José de. Obras poéticas completas. 4th ed. Madrid, 
Aguilar. ( 


Pujals, Estéban. Espronceda y Lord Byron. Madrid. 


A long study, stressing Espronceda’s originality. 


GALVAN 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. ‘‘El telar de una novela histérica: 
Enriquillo, de Galvan.’ RI, xv (1950), 213-29. 
Discusses the extent to which this late-comer among historical novels pre 
serves the Romantic traditions. 


GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA | 


Guillén, Ricardo. ‘‘Tula, la incomprendida.’’ Insula, v1, Feb. 18, 
p. 3. 
Emphasizes certain emotional factors in Dofia Gertrudis’s character,—her 
sense of being a ‘‘victim,’’ her antipathy to her stepfather, her obesity in her 
later years. Mentions letters and a diary which still await critical evaluation 





HEREDIA 


Carilla, Emilio. Pedro Henriquez Ureiia y otros estudios. Buenos 


Aires, 1949. 
Rev. by I. A. Leonard in HR, x1x (1951), 181. 
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Contains three essays on Heredia: ‘‘La lirica de Heredia’’; ‘‘ Heredia y 
Bello’’; and ‘‘La prosa de José Maria Heredia.’’ 


Moore, Ernest R. ‘‘José Maria Heredia in New York, 1824-25.’’ 
Symposium, Vv (1951), 256-91. 
A valuable contribution to our knowledge of these years in the poet’s life, 
with a detailed, realistic picture of New York in the 1820’s. 


LARRA 


Banner, J. Worth. ‘‘Concerning a Charge of Plagiarism by Mariano 
José de Larra.’’ SP, xtvm (1951), 793-99. 


Edwards Bello, Joaquin. ‘‘13 de febrero de 1837.’’ Repertorio 
Americano, xLvm (June 15, 1951), 104-05. 


Thoughts on the anniversary of Larra’s suicide. 


Larra, Mariano José de. Articulos escogidos. Ed. by D. Marin 
Molina. London, 1948. 


LISTA 


Juretschke, Hans. Vida, obra y pensamiento de Alberto Lista. 
Madrid. 
Rev. by E. A. Peers in BHS, xxvii (1951), 269-70. 


MARTI 


Gonzalez, Manuel Pedro, Fuentes para el estudio de José Marti: 
ensayo de bibliografia clasificada. Habana, Direecién de Cul- 
tura, 1950. 


Rev. by J. J. Arrom in Hi, xxx1v (1951), 315-16; by D. M. Pletcher in BA, 
xxv (1951), 380. 


Marti, José. Prosas. Ed. with preface, notes, and bibliography by 


Andrés Iduarte. Washington, Pan American Union, 1950. 
Rev. by R. G. Mead, Jr. in MLJ, xxxIv (1950), 660. 


MORA 


Weisinger, Nina Lee. ‘‘José Joaquin de Mora’s Indebtedness to 
William Blake.’’ BHS, xvm (1951), 103-07. 


NAVARRO VILLOSLADA 
Navarro Villoslada, Francisco. Dota Urraca de Castilla. 4th ed. 
Madrid, 1949. 
ZORRILLA 


Zorrilla, José. Don Juan Tenorio. Traidor, inconfeso y méartir. El 
punal del godo. 2nd ed. Madrid. 
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PORTUGUESE 
(By GERALD MOSER) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Santos, Carlos Noronha. Catdlogo da Camiliana de F. Garcia 
Saraiva. Rio de Janeiro, 1948. 


Seixas, Aristéo. ‘‘No limiar da Nomenclatura das obras de Camilo 
Castelo Branco.’’ Revista da Académia Paulista de Letras, xix 


(March 12, 1950), 5-16. 
Preface to an unpublished book which is to be a ‘‘review, pure and simple, 
of the writings and translations by the notable Portuguese polygraph.’’ Little 
more than generalities on bibliography. 


2. GENERAL 


Darbord, M. ‘‘Le Romantisme portugais.’’ Langues Modernes, 
July-Aug., 1950. 

Figueiredo, Fidelino de. Estudos de literatura. Quinta série: 1947- 
1950. Illustrated. Universidade de Sao Paulo. Beletins da 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, cxxu, Letras, No. 7. 

Two of these studies concern Romantic authors— ‘Shakespeare e Garrett’’ 

(except for minor changes and additions identical with the article published 

in Revista da Universidade de 8S. Paulo, No. 1. See PQ, xxx (1951), 150) and 

‘*Balzac de cor (Variagdes sobre a critica da Comédie Humaine).’’ 


Gomes, Eugénio. ‘‘Uma fonte de Machado de Assis.’’ Cultura 
(Rio de Janeiro), 1 (1949), 169-85. 


About the influence of Victor Hugo on the work of the Brazilian writer 
Machado de Assis. 


Haddad, Jamil Almansur. ‘‘Romantismo e sociedade patriareal.” 
Conferéneia preparatéria do Primeiro Congresso Paulista de 
Poesia. Revista do Arquivo Municipal de Sao Paulo, xv (1948), 
51-65. 

Monteiro, Adolfo Casais; Nemésio, Vitorino; Simoes, Joao Gaspar; 
and Moura e Sa, Pedro. Homenagem a Balzac. Lisbon, Institut 
Frangais, 1950. 

Neves, Berilo. Ega de Queirds, Romantico ou Naturalista? Rio de 
Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional. 

Rodrigues, Anténio Goncalves. A Novelistica estrangetra em versio 
portuguesa no periodo pre-romantico. Coimbra. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
a) Peninsular 
ALMEIDA GARRETT 


Note. This year the Atenew Comercial of Oporto established an ‘‘ Almeida 
Garrett Prize’’ for the best essay or critical study written by a Portuguese it 
the Portuguese language on the work and life of Almeida Garrett. 
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Frazao, J. Vasconcelos. O Temperamento de Almeida Garrett. 
Lisbon. 
Probably reprint of an article. 


Rocha, Andrée Crabbé. O Teatro inédito de Garrett. Coimbra, 
1949. 


CASTELO BRANCO, CAMILO 


Note. The Circulo Camiliano, founded in 1949, began to publish its review 
Camiliana. J. do Prado Coelho, Aquilino Ribeiro, and Anténio Sérgio contrib- 
uted to the first issue. 


Coelho, A. do Prado. Espiritualidade e arte de Camilo. See PQ, 
xxx (1951), 151. 
Rey. by J. de Castro Osério in Ocidente, No. 158 (June, 1951), 315-16, and 
by L. de S. Rebelo in BHS, xxv (1951), 32-38. 


Dornas (Filho), Joao. Ega e Camilo. Curitiba, Guaira [1948]. 


Marques, Gentil. Camilo. O Romance da sua vida e da sua obra. 
Lisbon. 


Mélanges d’études portugaises offerts ad M. Georges Le Gentil . . . 


(Lisbon), Instituto para a Alta Cultura, 1949. 
Containing a study of the autobiographical element in Camilo Castelo 
Branco’s works by Pierre Audouy. 


Melo, Rodrigo. ‘‘Marginalia Camiliana.’’ Atlantico, 3d series, No. 
1 (1949). 


Mendes, J. Sousa. ‘‘As Relagdes entre Camilo e Junqueiro.’’ 
Vértice (Coimbra), No. 80 (April, 1950). 


Octavio Filho, Rodrigo. Camilo, homem de vidro e de pimenta. 
Com uma carta do senhor Afonso Pena Jinior. Rio de Janeiro, 
Pongetti. 

Rev. in Jornal do Commercio (Rio de Janeiro), July 8, p. 6. 

Beginning with a parallel between Camilo Castelo Branco and the modern 
Brazilian writer Monteiro Lobato as creators of lifelike characters, of a trans- 
parent and biting style, and as masters in the art of letter writing, Octavio 
Filho considers Camilo’s polemic vein and his life. In the prefatory letter 
Pena Jinior encourages his friend to continue paying tribute to the ‘‘immense 
and idolized Camilo.’’ 


Pires, Veiga. ‘‘Balzae e Camilo.’’ Portucale (Oporto), 2d series, 
Nos. 21-22 (May-Aug., 1949). 


Portillo, E. M. del, trans. and ed. Eusebio Macario. La Plebe. 
Madrid, Aguiar, (1948). 


Edited with preface and notes. 


Xavier, Alberto. A Ansiedade do amor, a angistia de morrer e 0 


apetite da morte nos romances de Camilo. Lisbon, 1950. 
Perhaps reprint of an article. 
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CASTILHO, ANTONIO FELICIANO DE 


‘‘Duas cartas de Castilho.’’ Vértice (Coimbra), No. 96 (Aug, 
1951), 424-25. 

Two letters written in 1865 and 1866 respectively to the publisher Joao 
Baptista de Matos. One was to serve as a preface to a collection of inexpensive 
novels. 

Mendes, J. Sousa. ‘‘Castilho e a tradugio do Fausto.’’ Vértice 
(Coimbra), No. 75 (Nov., 1949). 

Mendes, J. Sousa. ‘‘Castilho e o ensino popular. Notas sobre o 
ensino em Portugal no século XIX.’’ Vértice (Coimbra), x 


(1951), 195-210, 261-72, 325-37. 
DINIS, JULIO 


Note. In 1949, Dinis’ novel A Morgadinha dos canaviais was made into a 


motion picture in Portugal. 
Baiado. See ‘‘ Hereulano.’’ 


HERCULANO, ALEXANDRE 


Baiao, Anténio. ‘‘Herculano inédito. Quadros biograficos do grande 
historiador.’’ Ocidente (Lisbon), XL, 161-69; xii, 87-95, 125-32, 


Letters, with Baifio’s comments, by Herculano, Gomes de Brito, Soares dos 
Passos, Passos’ brother, Jilio Dinis, and the jurist Delfim Maia. One of 
Herculano’s letters is published for the first time here. 


Lamb, N. J. ‘‘Liberalism and Catholicism in Alexandre Her- 
culano.’’ BHS, xxvm (1951), 243-59. 


Analysis of some of Hereulano’s works, especially Cenas de wm ano da minha 
vida, in which Herculano tries to convince his countrymen that Liberalism is 
in harmony with the democratic essence of Christianity. 


PASSOS, SOARES DOS 
Baidio. See ‘‘Hereulano.’’ 


PATO, BULHAO 
Barreira, Joao. ‘‘Bulhao Pato.’’ Ocidente (Lisbon), xxxv (1948), 
145-49. 
b) Brazilian 
ABREU, CASIMIRO DE 


Ramos, F. J. da Silva, ed. Poesias completas. Prefaced by Silveira 
Bueno. Estante da Poesia Brasileira. S. Paulo, Saraiva, 1950 


(?). 
ALMEIDA, MANUEL ANTONIO DE 


Ribeiro, Prado. ‘‘Esboco de um perfil (Manoel A. de Almeida).” 


Jornal do Commercio (Rio de Janeiro), Apr. 8, pp. 4-5. 
Text of a lecture given before the Federagéo das Académias de Letras. 
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CASTRO ALVES, ANTONIO DE 


Barros, Leitao de. Como eu vi Castro Alves e Eugénia Camara. 
Lisbon, 1949. 


In 1949, Barros directed a motion picture dealing with Castro Alves’ life, 
Castro Alves, Vendaval maravilhoso. 


Lopes, Maria Elisa Pinto. ‘‘A Vida amorosa de Castro Alves.’’ 
Revista da Académia Paulista de Letras, No. 51 (Sept. 12, 1950), 
159-66. 

About his loves, ‘‘ Dalila’’ (Leonora Faleonieri), ‘‘a Dama Negra’’ (Eugénia 

Camara), Leonidia Fraga, ‘‘a Hebreia’’ (Semi-Amisalac), and the singer 

Agnese Murri. 


Pereira, Altamirano Nunes. ‘‘Vozes de Africa’’ de Anténio de 
Castro Alves. . . Comemoracées centenarias do poeta em 1947. 


Rio de Janeiro, [Departamento da Imprensa Nacional], 1949. 
Rev. by A. Gomes Ferreira in Revista Portuguesa de Filologia, m1 (1949/50), 
249-50. 
Pedantie and rhetorical. 


COSTA, FRANCISCO LOBO DA 


Russomano, Mozart Victor. ‘‘Vida e morte de Lébo da Costa.’’ 
Provincia de Sao Pedro, No. 15 (1951), 27-35. 

Purely biographic essay about a late and minor Romantic Bohemian, most 
of whose works are lost (1853-1888). He was a dipsomaniac, an immoral 
journalist, a Republican agitator, and an imitator of Castilho’s funereal man- 
ner. He missed his great opportunity in life when he deserted his post of 
secretary to Taunay, who was Governor of Santa Catarina at the time. Costa 
wrote verse, drama, and one novel. 


EIRO, PAULO 


“‘Sangue limpo.’’ Drama original em trés atos e prélogo. Prefacio 
de J. A. Haddad. Noticia bibliografica e notas de J. A. Gon- 
salves. Ilustragdes de J. W. Rodrigues. Segunda edicéo com 
ortografia atualizada. Revista do Arquivo Municipal de Sao 


Paulo, xtv (1948), 5-110. 
A play first performed in 1861. 


SILVA, JOAQUIM NORBERTO DE SOUZA 


Peixoto, Almir Camara de Matos. Direcgéo em critica literdria. 
Joaquim Norberto de Souza Silva e seus criticos. Rio de Janeiro, 
Ministério de Educacao e Satide. 

Defense of ‘‘Norberto’’ as a Romantic critic against the low opinions of 
some later historians, especially Ronald de Carvalho. 











THE MEDIEVAL PASTOURELLE AS A SATIRICAL GENRE 


By Witu1aM T. H. JACKSON 
Coe College 


The inevitable association of the word ‘‘pastourelle’’ with scenes 
of country life and the innocent pleasures of the dance has not 
been without its effect on the criticism of the pastourelle as a 
literary genre. Even a critic such as Jeanroy,’ who clearly recog. 
nizes the essentially aristocratic nature of the genre, is reluctant to 
give up altogether the idea of an origin in folk-poetry and the rustie 
dance. The present study proposes to deal only incidentally with the 
question of the origin of the pastourelle. Much more interesting for 
the study of the courtly lyric in general is the development of 
the pastourelle type as a poem stressing the social inequalities 
of contemporary society and making use of these inequalities to 
produce a type of realistic love poem which should act as a counter- 
blast to the more idealistic poetry of the troubadours and Minne- 
singer. The satirical element develops gradually but its method 
is basically simple. It held up to ridicule the knight who was 
prepared to consort with the members of a despised class to gratify 
sensual desires and whose love passages are therefore as far from 
the spiritual eestasies of the writers of the courtly lyric as it is 
possible to imagine. The study of the extant examples of the 
pastourelle which follows lays stress on those aspeets which may 
be regarded as satirical. That there were other elements cannot 
be doubted, but, as the following analysis will show, there can 
be little doubt of the satirical intent of the vast majority of the 
poems. 

The development of the genre has been studied in some detail 
in several works, of which the most recent is that by Piguet’ 
Brinkmann, both in Entstehungsgeschichte des Minnesangs* and 
in Lateinische Liebesdichtung des Mittelalters,* devotes some at- 


1A. Jeanroy, Les origines de la poésie lyrique en France au moyen age 
(Paris: Champion, 1925), p. 19. 

2 E. Piguet, L’évolution de la pastourelle du XIIme siécle a nos jours (Basel: 
Heibing und Lichterhahn, 1927). 

3H. Brinkmann, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Minnesangs (Halle: Nit 
meyer, 1925), p. 65. 

4H. Brinkmann, Geschichte der lateinischen Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter 
(Halle: Niemeyer, 1925), pp. 77ff. 
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tention to the question of the origins of the pastourelle. Neither 
of these two authors, however, attempts to study the social im- 
plications of the type nor makes any effort to reconcile it with 
the other types of courtly lyric by making a careful analysis of 
its essential, as opposed to its incidental, elements. Piguet classifies 
the variants of the genre, Brinkmann devotes himself largely to 
the literary form, with the result that his description of the pas- 
tourelle as essentially a dialogue between lovers, with origins which 
may be traced back to the ‘‘Invitatio Amicae,’’® gives little clue 
to the nature of the pastourelle as we have it or of the reasons 
for the rise and cultivation of the type. 

In the vida of Cereamon there is a statement that he composed 
pastourelles ‘‘in the ancient manner.’’ Whatever this ancient 
manner may have been, it is certain that the majority of the pas- 
tourelles now extant had left it far behind. In Proveneal the 
works of Giraut de Bornelh, Gavaudan, Gui d’Ussel, and especially 
Riquier® are essentially formal pastoral poetry in which the char- 
acters, though designated as knight and peasant girl, are, in the 
best of the poems, the witty participants in a game of banter and 
verbal jousting which derives from classical models. It is clear 
from the use of stylized phraseology and the well developed con- 
vention of scene-setting, timing, and characterization that the 
genre had been developing along clearly defined lines for a con- 
siderable time before any of the extant Provencal pastourelles were 
written, and that the development had been conditioned by writers 
who had some knowledge of classical pastoral poetry, either first 
hand or from the anthologies used in the teaching of the dictamen. 

In the literature of Northern France the genre is well repre- 
sented and there is more variety than in the Provencal pastourelles. 
The writers of langue d’oil are coarser and more direct and show 
the pastourelle at an earlier stage of its development. 

In Germany, the pastourelle was either unknown to the prede- 
cessors of Walther von der Vogelweide or it was studiously ignored 
by them. The latter event is the more probable and is significant. 
The natural description in some of the poems of von Morungen 
cannot be regarded with certainty as showing the influence of the 
pastourelle but it is clear that Albrecht von Johannsdorf, in one 





5 Brinkmann, Liebesdichtung, pp. 79ff. 


6 The Provencal pastourelles are collected in J. Audiau, La pastourelle dans 
la poésie occitane (Paris: Boceard, 1923). 
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poem, Walther, and Neidhart von Reuenthal knew of the genre 
and were influenced by it. Such poems as Walther’s ‘‘Unter der 
Linden’”’ reflect the attitudes of the pastourelle even though there 
is no male present, and the poem is one of recollection rather than 
of narrative. It is not surprising that the pastourelle should be 
ignored by the exponents of the héhere Minne in its more serious 
German manifestations when the question of its origin is con- 
sidered. 

The extant examples of the vernacular pastourelle are therefore 
of relatively late date and of a conventional type. Do they con. 
tain any evidence as to their origin? Their conventional nature 
itself makes it possible to give an affirmative answer. 

It is first necessary to determine what the essential features 
of the pastourelle are. Dialogue, though common, is not essential.’ 
The setting of the country scene, often in spring, is normal, though 
it later becomes a mere formula, expressed in the briefest possible 
way. The whole action derives from the meeting between a man 
and a woman of lower birth, and all the conventions spring from 
the relationship, social and personal, between them. The man is 
often a knight, though the fact is rather implied than stated. 
The stress on the difference in rank and the significance of this 
difference for the contemporary reader have often been ignored 
by eritics. The knight was, by all social canons, in a superior 
position in any bargaining with the girl. The shadings where the 
knight is outwitted, mocked, or even consoled for the loss of a 
courtly lover by the love of a peasant are later refinements due 
to a change in attitude to courtly poetry and to the growing i- 
fluence of the classical conventions of pastoral poetry. There can 
be little doubt that the earlier form was more simple and more 
brutal. It described the chance discovery of a peasant girl by 4 
knight, his immediate physical attraction to her and his attempts, 
often by no means subtle, to win her over, either by presents or 
fair words, his success, sometimes achieved by the use of the most 
brutal measures, and his final mocking departure. There are many 
variations on the theme, but this is the essential core of the pas- 
tourelle and some examples of the simplest form are extant 


7It is invariably found in the Provencal examples, but in the Latin poems 
the girl often does not speak. 

8In French they are listed by E. Faral, ‘‘La pastourelle,’’ Romania, xui 
(1923), 204ff. 
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These examples are not to be taken as aberrations from a type 
normally cultured and literary. It is rather from this type that 
the later polished works of the Provengal troubadours developed. 
The neat use of the situation by Marecabru, where the tables are 
turned on the knight, is a far more sophisticated development, 
of which much of the force would be lost if there were no com- 
parison with the usual type of pastourelle. 

What may be called the basic type of pastourelle is, therefore, 
a reflection of the true relationship between the classes during the 
period of the courtly lyric, a relationship in which the peasant 
girl was regarded as fair game by any wandering knight and one 
far removed from the spiritual eestasy and torment of the Minne- 
sang. The pastourelle in its original form expressed the crude 
ideas of love so clearly set forth by Andreas Capellanus:*® the true 
end of love was sensual enjoyment and there was no point about 
being too delicate in the obtaining of it if a peasant girl was the 
object of one’s desires. We may be sure that it was these ideas 
rather than those of the courts of love, which governed the con- 
duct of the majority of the members of the knightly class and that 
the German poems of the niedere Minne are a reflexion of the ideas 
of this majority. 

The morality and conventions of the pastourelle may, therefore, 
be said to run counter in many ways to the ideals of courtly poetry, 
and the questions of its purpose and of its origin are closely re- 
lated. Once its nature as a genre which mocked at or criticized 
sublimations of the troubadours was established, it was hardly 
likely to be cultivated in the circles devoted to courtly poetry. 
We have already seen how it was ignored by the earlier German 
Minnesingers. The Provencal poets show less disinclination, but 
it has already been pointed out that most of our extant examples 
in Provencal are of late date, when the attack on courtly poetry 
would be less sharply felt. Mareabru’s satirical use of the genre 
would indicate that the pastourelle stood in his day outside the 
number of accepted types of courtly poetry. If the educated court 
circles did not cultivate the pastourelle, we are obliged to turn 
to the one other class capable of writing poetry, the clerics and 
those professional or amateur singers who were educated under 
their influence. 





*Andreas Capellanus, De Amore libri Tres, ed. Trojel (Copenhagen, 1892), 
p. 236, 
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Here we are on surer ground. The rivalry between the knights of 
and the clerics for the favors of noble ladies is well attested.” na 
One of the principal counts urged against the knight was his un- of 
lettered erudity, his inability to make love in smooth and polished | 
fashion. The subject is mentioned several times in the Carmina a 
Burana™ and always with the implication that knights and lay- Th 
men in general did not know how to make love in any but the stt 
erudest manner. They are described as ‘‘pecus bestiale’’ and the 
Carmina Burana 166 seems to be a satire on their ways. On the lif 
other hand, the skill of the priest in love-making, his use and op 
often abuse of his privileged position as private chaplain to women joy 
of good family are commonplaces of medieval literature. What of 
ever one’s views on Brinkmann’s theory of the clerical origin of off 
the courtly love lyrie may be,’* it is highly probable that the de- siv 
velopment of the lyrie was largely conditioned by contributions ma 
from clerical writers. Only through them could the classical in- iat 
fluences, which are so marked in the form of the developed lyrie, ar 
and the Ovidian attitude to love which is an essential feature of fixe 
courtly poetry, have penetrated into the vernacular literatures not 

Numerous poems are found in medieval Latin literature which the 
have one or more features in common with the pastourelle. The tou 
problem is to determine when, if at all, these poems were written poe 
consciously as examples of a type, as they were in the Romance doe 
vernaculars and in German. The earliest examples of poems of tain 
a type which might develop into the pastourelle are simple in- lite 
vitations to love. A well-known example is the ‘‘Invitatio Amicae” I 
already cited. In this poem many of the elements mentioned as whi 
essential to the pastourelle are lacking: there is no masculine far 
triumph, the invitation is couched in general terms, and the scene sen 
is not laid in the open air. Though such a poem may have de- iene 
veloped into a pastourelle, the connection is too vague to permit tae 
conclusions to be drawn. It is equally difficult to see in the poems ail 


from Ivrea’ any direct evidence of the rise of a genre identifiable 


. “pte whi 
with the pastourelle. The influence of Ovid upon the style is clear, hon 
but this in itself proves nothing. Almost all the essential features ide 


10 Brinkmann, Entstehungsgeschichte, gives several examples on pp. 6. 


11 The best known example is the poem ‘‘Phyllis and Flora’’ (Carmina 1 
Burana 92), but the subject is also mentioned in 138, 142, 168. 191 


12 As set forth in the two works already mentioned. 1 
13 Published in ZfdA, xIv (1869), 245ff. mal 
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of the pastourelle are absent, for there is little dialogue and the 
narrative and descriptive passages are of a length altogether out 
of proportion to the limits of the pastourelle. 

In the well-known dialogue in the Cambridge Songs,* we find 
a poem whose resemblances to the pastourelle are very clear. 
Though the scene is laid in a town, in or near the lodgings of a 
student or cleric, the girl’s first speech indicates that she is from 
the country and she lays great stress on her preference for country 
life, mentioning the very features which were to become the stock 
opening of the genre, the birds, especially the nightingale, the 
joys of spring and the beauty of the woods. The man’s method 
of procedure was also to become standardized in later poetry; he 
offers presents, promises a gay and easy life and flatters exces- 
sively. The use of the word ‘‘soror’’ seems to imply that the woman 
may have been a nun and that this poem is a descendant of the 
numerous cleric-nun epistles and dialogues. It is certainly only 
a remote ancestor of the pastourelle. The scene has not yet been 
fixed definitely in a rural setting, the character of the girl has 
not been firmly established. The attempt to seduce the girl and 
the appeal to purely sensual blandishments foreshadows the pas- 
tourelle, but there is no element of triumph, nor indeed, in the 
poem as we have it, is there any statement that the man in fact 
does sueceed in his attempts at all. We may say with some cer- 
tainty that the pastourelle as it exists in the later vernacular 
literature developed from poems of this kind. 


In the poems of Walther von Chatillon’® there are two poems 
which are much closer to the pastourelle form than anything so 
far mentioned. The one numbered 17 in Strecker’s edition shows 
great care in the setting of the conventiona! country secene—much 
more space is devoted to it than is the case in the later pastourelle 
—and to the way in which the girl is dressed. Both these char- 
acteristics are very marked in the first examples of the pastourelle 
which we possess in Proveneal. In the Latin poem the girl is 
dressed in a fashion which ean only be regarded as absurd in the 
country setting: 





14 The Cambridge Songs, ed. Karl Breul (Cambridge: University Press, 
1915), no. 35. 


15 Die Gedichte Walthers von Chatillon, ed. Karl Strecker (Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1925). 
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Vestis erat Tyrio 

colorata murice 

opere plumario. 
Such a description can be regarded only as ironical when the 
girl’s probable social status is considered, for the rest of the poem 
surely precludes any idea of regarding her as a nobelwoman or 
a nun. The development of this description of the dress of the 
wilana will be seen in the Provencal version of the genre. The 
character of the girl throughout Walther’s poem remains in keep. 
ing with this description of her dress. She is very easily prevailed 
upon by the author of the poem to part with her virtue. The su- 
periority of the man, both socially and intellectually, is stressed 
throughout the poem, which is clearly a mild satire on the naiveté 
of country girls and the amatory skill of the eleries. 

In the poems of the Carmina Burana‘ the satirical element is 
much more obvious. In all the poems, the girl is very clearly a 
country wench very much at the mercy of the suave skill or the 
force of the man. She shows none of the wit and spirit of the 
vilana of the Provencal pastourelle. The status of the man is more 
doubtful. Sinee he is usually the narrator, only a few hints are 
given as to his social condition. It is usually made.clear that he is 
visiting the country scene and does not live there. He may there- 
fore be a knight or a cleric. Such expressions as ‘‘denudato gladio” 
in Carmina Burana 157 seem to indicate the knight rather than 
the cleric, but too much significance should not be attributed to 
what are after all little more than clichés. . 

In all the pastourelles in the Carmina Burana the winning of 
the girl by persuasion or force is the principal theme. Little in- 
terest attaches to the characters or to the dialogue form. The act 
of seduction is treated very lightly and with no seruples as to 
the ultimate fate of the girl. The lamentation of a betrayed girl 
over her fate is left to a completely different genre. In 72 the 
use of force to achieve the man’s object is described in consider- 
able detail, but the poem still sueceeds in leaving the impression 
that the girl put up merely token resistance and that there is no 
necessity to grieve over her fate. In 158 the main concern of the 
girl is to eoneeal what has happened from her parents, not because 
of any sense of shame, but because she wishes to eseape the punish 


_ 16Carmina Burana, ed. Hilka and Schumann (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1931-), nos. 72, 157, 158, 184, 185. 
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ment which will follow. We shall have occasion to refer to this 
theme again in connection with the Romance and German pas- 
tourelle. In all the pastourelles in the Carmina Burana it is im- 
possible to eseape the conclusion that the girl’s feelings were re- 
garded as of little account and that the scenes portrayed were 
to be regarded as the normal kind of love-making for the wander- 
ing knight. This impression is heightened by the satirical, even 
eynical, nature of 157. The references to the wolf and the lost 
sheep 

Forte lupus aderat 

quem fames expulerat 

gutturis avari. 
ove rapta properat 
cupiens saturari. 

must inevitably have recalled the biblical imagery of the lost sheep 
for whom the shepherd deserts the rest of the flock. His reward 
here is hardly the reward of virtue. In the macaronie poem 185 
there is little pretense at anything but a description of a brutal 
rape, again with a cynical double meaning: 

da hab ih mine herphe lan 

tympanum cum lyra. 
It is clear that the poems of the Carmina Burana represent a more 
developed form of the poems which were found in the Cambridge 
Songs and in the works of Walther von Chatillon. The opening 
and the scene setting have become conventionalized, and the atti- 
tude of the author to the peasant girls of whom he is writing be- 
comes increasingly scornful, and often, though not always, this 
scorn is extended by implication to the male participant. Instead 
of the unattainable lady, we see the eminently accessible peasant 
girl, who could not resist even if she would; instead of years of 
patience and unfulfilled longing, we have instant gratification and 
quick satiety. It is clear that any author who did not believe in 
the professions of the courtly lovers would find here a suitable 
vehicle to chastise them. It is equally clear that such a genre 
would hardly be acceptable to those who belonged to the circle 
of courtly poets. The methods of satirization could be varied. 
The obvious way, and the one most used at first, was to make the 
knight a brutal sensualist with no regard for the feelings of the 
peasant girl and, what is more important, with insufficient taste 
or delicacy to realize that this kind of love-making was as boorish 
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as the persons with whom it was shared. As the satirical nature 
of the genre develops, it becomes possible to use other means. The 
knight can be mocked by a girl who has more sense than to yield 
to him; he ean be beaten by enraged peasants, or retire before 
the threat of such a beating; he can be beaten in a game of wits 
with a girl who may be of inferior social status but who is infin- 
itely more intelligent than her seducer. Finally, the social dis- 
tinction is ignored and the pastourelle becomes a game of wits 
between two virtual equals. 

These variants do not appear in any Latin poems with which I 
am acquainted. It was left to the poets in the vernacular languages 
to develop the pastourelle beyond the stage of mere mockery of 
general characteristics of a class. This development varied very 
considerably from one country to another. The writers of North- 
ern France show the greatest variety in their treatment of the 
theme.’? It is significant that of the approximately one hundred 
and fifty pastourelles which are extant, some fifty show the pas- 
tourelle in its erudest form, namely the seduction of the peasant 
girl by the knight, often with the use of force. It is in these poems 
that the circumstances correspond most elosely to the actual social 
conditions of the time. They differ from the poems in the Carmina 
Burana mainly in the fact that they make perfectly clear that 
the man is a knight and that he is fully conscious that he is earry- 
ing out a piece of trickery of a simple peasant girl and is proud 
of the fact. The contrast between this behavior and that ascribed 
to the knight in the courtly lyrie is so obvious that it must have 
been regarded at best as satirical, at worst as insulting. About 
a third of the poems show the girl rescued by the intervention of 
other peasants, although it is not always clear that the girl was 
willing to be rescued. The knight in many of these poems plays 
a role little better than that of a buffoon and the satirical implica- 
tions cannot be avoided. Of the rest, some are poems in the tradi- 
tion of classical pastoral poetry, a type which will be discussed 
under the Provencal examples, some show the knight merely as 
a spectator of a rural love scene, where he may act as a peace 
maker or may even take advantage of a lovers’ quarrel to further 
his own interests with a country girl. One element deserves men- 
tion, the introduction of the mother to the pastourelle. At first 





17E, Faral, ‘‘La pastourelle,’’ lists the various types. They may also be 
found in Piguet, op. cit. 
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she is merely mentioned, as in Carmina Burana 158, but in some 
of the French examples she plays a leading role in reproaching 
her daughter and being in her turn deceived."® This anticipation 
of the role of the old woman in the poems of Neidhardt von Reu- 
ental needs no explanation other than the perfectly natural one 
that the remark in dialogue that the girl was afraid of what her 
parent would say was expanded into action in later examples. 
The pastourelle of Northern France is less developed than that 

of Provence. The large proportion of the ‘‘basic’’ type has already 
been noted. The tendency to stress the rural, clownish element 
is strong and the influence of the classical pastoral is relatively 
small. This situation is reversed in the Provencal examples.** 
Here the rural setting has been reduced to a conventional formula 
and the status of the vilana has been immeasureably raised. In 
none of the poems is she a mere silly peasant girl and in most she 
is the equal or superior in wit of the knight who courts her. The 
earliest extant example, the poem of Marcabru ‘‘L’autrier, jost’una 
sebissa’’ is very obviously satirical in general conception and in 
detail. It is typical of the author that he should be one of the 
first of the Provencal poets to use the pastourelle as satire. The 
method he established was copied extensively by his successors. 
It consisted in making the knight talk to the peasant girl in the 
same words that he might have been expected to use to a lady of 
noble birth and to receive replies which are based on hard common 
sense, a full realization of the difference in rank between knight 
and peasant and the fact that these differences made any advan- 
tage for the girl out of the question. 

Don, dis ela, qui que m sia, 

Ben conose sen o folia 

La vostra parelharia, 

Senher, so dis la vilana, 

Lai on se tanh si s’estia 

Que tals la cuj’en bailia 

Tener, non’a mas l’ufana 
The technique of persuasion used by the knight follows very closely 
that recommended by Andreas Capellanus in addressing girls of 
inferior birth®® and it ends in ignominious failure. The peasant 





18e.g. Jocelin de Bruges. A. Scheler, Trowvéres belges du XII au XIV siécle 
(Brussels: Mathieu Closson, 1876), pp. 154ff. 


19 Audiau, op. cit., pp. 3ff. 


20 Particularly in the French verse adaptation by Drouart La Vache (Paris: 
Champion, 1926), pp. 67ff. 
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girl has developed into a woman of the world and the knight and 
his fine phrases are proved equally ineffective. It should be noted 
that the peasant girl here proves to be a much superior figure to 
the noble lady of the troubadours. She is honest and her feet are 
on the ground. 

Not all the Provencal troubadours follow the example of Marea- 
bru in using the pastourelle as satire. With the general decline 
of the courtly ideal of love poetry in the thirteenth century, the 
satire came to have less point. Its technique was, therefore adapted 
to a different class of poetry. The vilana remains in the superior 
status in which she had been placed by Marecabru but not for the 
same purpose. She takes up her position in a type of pastoral 
poetry which has strong affinities with the classical pastoral poetry 
of Virgil and Theocritus.** The stock situations arise—the up- 
braiding of the dejected lover,?? the jealous rival,®* consolation 
from another source.** These pastourelles have developed an ele- 
ment originally satirical, namely the raising of the status of the 
vilana, and have made from it a non-satirical pastoral genre. 

It is instructive to follow the fortunes of the pastourelle in 
Germany. That the Latin forms already mentioned were known 
there can hardly be doubt, and yet there is little trace of its in- 
fluence in the earlier Minnesingers. Even its most conventional 
element, the Natureingang, is found only in the most sketchy 
form in these writers. There are two important exceptions. Hein- 
rich von Morungen has an adaptation of a pastourelle, which 
obviously recalls the natural setting but otherwise has little re- 
semblance.”®> One poem of Albrecht von Johannsdorf on the other 
hand has the genuine flavor of the pastourelle.?®° The place of 
meeting is not stated, but we are told that the lady is ‘‘ane huote” 
and the direct plea for love is answered by the lady with much 
the same arguments as are used by her more lowly sisters in the 
pastourelles. She asks him whether he is mad in his clear-cut 

21It has already been pointed out by several critics that the twenty-seventh 
idyll of Theocritus bears a very strong resemblance to the pastourelle. The 


elements of brutality and of social inequality are lacking, but the dialogue 
form and the narrative are virtually identical. 


22 Audiau, pp. 29ff. (Gui d’Ussel). 
23 Audiau, pp. 39ff. (Gui d’Ussel). 
24 Audiau, pp. 10ff. (Giraut de Bornelh). 


25 Des Minnesangs Friihling, ed. Lachmann, Haupt, and Vogt (Leipzig: 
Hirzel, 1911), 139, 14-140, 9. 


26 Minnesangs Friihling, 93, 12 - 94, 114. 
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demand for her love, but, as a result of his continued pleading, 
tells him that he shall not go unrewarded. The promise is am- 
biguous but the use of dialogue and the direct plea for love and 
its answer seem to reflect the influence of the pastourelle. Albrecht 
yon Johannsdorf was an unusual writer, and his style is often 
more direct and more daring than that of the majority of his con- 
temporaries. It is highly probable that he was here using the con- 
ventions of a genre which was regarded with disfavor by the 
writers of courtly lyric in order to emphasize his plea. The whole 
of his poetry is of a more deeply personal kind than that of the 
conventional Minnesang, and the use of a genre normally regarded 
as satirical, or at least unconventional, would be highly charac- 
teristic. 

It is a commonplace of the criticism of the German Minnesang 
that its horizon was widened by Walther von der Vogelweide by 
the inclusion of elements of natural description and of social life 
outside the strata normally covered by the writers of the courtly 
lyric. It is no part of the object of this paper to attempt to trace 
the influence of the pastourelle in effecting this change except 
in so far as elements which we have regarded as basic in the pas- 
tourelle reappear in Walther’s poems. The satirical elements re- 
main strongly marked in the poem which shows most influence 
of the pastourelle, the well-known ‘‘Unter der linden.’”? This 
poem, so often spoken of as a gem of pure lyric verse, is, as more 
discerning critics have pointed out, a tour de force in which the 
highly skillful verbal treatment gives the impression of real emo- 
tion. The skill is in fact so great that it made respectable a genre 
hitherto regarded as beneath notice. By removing the coarser as- 
pects of the pastourelle and concentrating attention on the more 
idyllic aspects, Walther was able to gain acceptance for the niedere 
Minne, which is in fact little more than another name for the pas- 
tourelle and its developments. It is important to notice that there 
is no folk element in this poetry. Its conventions are derived di- 
rectly from the Latin forms of the pastourelle which had hitherto 
been ignored by the writers of the Minnesang. Sacrilegious as it 
may seem, the satirical element is still very clear in Walther’s 
poem. The peasant girl is still the same foolish, empty-headed 
goose that she was in the poems of Walther von Chatillon. Her 





27 Walther von der Vogelweide, ed. Wilmanns (Halle: Verlag des Waisen- 
hauses, 1883), p. 202. 
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awareness of the social gulf between her and her lover is pitifully 
obvious and she goes out of her way to emphasize his condescen- 
sion in stooping to a person of her type: 


Ich kam gegangen 

zuo der ouwe: 

do was min friedel komen e. 
da wart ich enfangen 

here frouwe 

das ich bin saelic iemer me. 


The attitude towards love between the peasant and the noble is 
exactly as it was in the Latin and French examples of the pas- 
tourelle. The whole episode is a game, and we can be sure that 
the knight in Walther’s poem will take himself off just as rapidly 
as his French counterparts when the amusement palls. The charm 
of this poem for the modern reader lies in its verbal skill and in 
changed conceptions of love. Basically, the poem is a pastourelle 
and preserves the satirical aspects of the genre so far as the peasant 
is concerned. 

It is when we turn to the poems of Neidhardt von Reuenthal 
that we observe the full effect of the satirical elements in the 
pastourelle on German poetry. Both satiricai elements, the satire 
of the knight and the satire of the peasant, are fully developed. 
Not only is the subject of the encounter between the peasant girl 
and the knight treated but also those events which may be assumed 
to have occurred immediately before and after. In this regard, 
the introduction of the mother into the story, which we have ai- 
ready noted in a poem of Jocelin de Bruges, takes on a greater 
significance. Not only is she shown after the encounter but also 
appears in scenes where her daughter tries to gain her consent to 
visit the knight of her own free will. Finally the mother herseli 
is shown as wishing to take part in the revelry. The introduction 
of rural scenes of festivity cannot obscure the fact that we have 
in the poems of Neidhardt the same basie situation that we had 
in the pastourelle, namely, the seduction of a country girl by 4 
knight, and the same attitude of scorn for the peasants, this time 
made more vivid by the poet’s descriptive ability and his willing- 
ness to introduce details of rustic life which would have been re- 
garded as outside the pale of cultured writing by his predecessors. 
What Neidhardt did was to expand those elements in the pastour- 
elle which had hitherto been regarded as incidental, and use them 
to reinforce his satire. Neither the knightly nor the peasant class 
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comes out very well in his work, for if the peasant is a crude bump- 
kin without manners or breeding, the knight is a mere sensualist 
who roams the country side in search of cheap conquests. The 
whole fabric of the Minnesang convention collapses under this 
attack which reflects contemporary society with deadly accuracy. 

What may be called Neidhardt’s development of the pastourelle 
appealed so exactly to the taste of subsequent writers that examples 
of the more regular type are hard to find. The most interesting 
example is the poem by Gottfried von Neifen which might be 
ealled the pastourelle at the fountain. The theme approaches 
closely that of the ‘‘bergére et le loup’’ in as much as the knight 
is promised his reward by the servant girl for extricating her from 
an awkward situation. The element of social superiority is em- 
phasized and the use made of the pastourelle convention in this 
poem is typical of a writer who wars perpetually with the sillier 
conventions of the Minnesang. 

From this brief account of the pastourelle in Latin and in the 
three chief vernaculars in which it appears, it is possible to draw 
certain conelusions as to its development and influence. There is 
little point in speculating as to its ultimate origins or even on 
the extent of its classical heritage. What is important is that a 
poem originally a simple account of a man’s attempt to win over 
a girl to his wishes develops in a definite direction in accordance 
with social ideas of the time which possibly reflect more accurately 
than those of courtly poetry the true state of mind of the knightly 
classes and their views on love. The earliest significant feature 
is the emphasis on the social superiority of the man and a corre- 
sponding tendeney to represent the girl as a naive rustie who is 
to be regarded as legitimate prey for any wandering knight. It 
is at this point in the development of the genre that the satirical 
element may be said to appear. The obvious opportunity to repre- 
sent the knight as insensitive, brutal, and lacking in any of the 
finesse which courtly circles associated with love-making in the 
higher sense was not ignored by those to whom the pretensions of 
the knights were offensive. It is thus that the male participants 
appear in the later Latin examples of the genre and in a large 
part of the poems from Northern France. These poems reveal the 
knightly class in a light very different from that in which its more 
cultured members loved to represent themselves, and it is highly 
likely that these earlier examples of what we may call the basic 
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pastourelle form were written by clerics or under their influence. 
They are a definite counter-blast to courtly poetry and are con- 
sequently ignored by its writers until it had ceased to be self- 
conscious and could afford to be amused at its own more extreme 
manifestations. The pastourelle remains a ‘‘fringe’’ genre until 
the later period of courtly poetry, when it is adopted and modified 
by writers who were seeking some relief from the more conven- 
tional types. In Provence the satirical element gradually disap- 
pears as the pastoral element becomes more dominant. It may be 
noted that even in the later examples the knight is never a noble 
or even very successful character. German Minnesang shows the 
position of the pastourelle most clearly. In the earlier period, 
two authors only show any influence of the pastourelle, but after 
it has been used by such a commanding figure as Walther von der 
Vogelweide, it develops rapidly in several directions in the hands 
of Neidhardt von Reuenthal and his successors. Its incidental 
features are exploited and give rise to new types. Wherever the 
influence of the pastourelle can be noted, it is possible to trace 
its original satirical undertone. The peasant girl is mocked for 
her naiveté, her mother for her shrewishness and cupidity, the 
knight for his sensuality, his materialism, and his erudity in love- 
making. The pastourelles are essentially the poems of the mock- 
ing bystander, the wordly eynie—in other words, the poems of 
the wandering elerie or his disciples. Later modification may blunt 
the barb of the satire but the essentially sophisticated, eynical 
nature of the genre remains. 
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. THE “‘IMPROVISED LAY’ IN BEOWULF 


By Norman E. Eviason 
University of North Carolina 

The morning after Beowulf’s fight with Grendel, people gathered 
from far and near to celebrate the victory. Some followed the ~ 
tracks of the defeated monster to his lair, and as they rode jubil- 
antly back, the king’s scop improvised —so we are regularly 
assured—a lay in Beowulf’s praise. 

This improvisation is notable, and the significance attributed 
to it makes it even more so. Somewhat curiously, scholars have 
neglected to point out its obvious or direct significance. What 
it tells us about scops, for example, is of some importance, for 
what we know about them is really very little. From scattered 
bits of information we gather that the men who occupied this 
honored and remunerative position performed well, that their 
recital was usually (as in Beowulf, lines 90ff. and 1064ff.) of old 
songs and stories, and that occasionally they added to their tradi- 
tional repertoire by composing something new. Here, in lines 
867-915, we learn that composition might be extemporary, and, 
since the extemporizing is not represented as remarkable or un- 
usual, the inference might seem warranted that improvisation by 
eighth-eentury scops was not uncommon. If so, this not only is 
interesting and surprising but also suggests the startling conclu- 
sion that much of our extant Old English poetry may have been 
improvised. Furthermore, this is not merely the ‘‘classical pas- 
sage,’’ as Gummere called it, but the only one in Old English 
literature, so far as I can recall, where we are told that a scop 
improvises successfully an heroie lay. Cedmon’s improvisation 
is of course not comparable, for, to mention only the most strik- 
ing point of difference, he was divinely aided. The achievement 
of Hrothgar’s seop is true improvisation, unaided by man or God, 
strictly impromptu and virtually on the spot, and—since he was 
presumably on horseback—astonishing as well as unique. 

What scholars usually point out as significant in the scop’s 
feat is more remote but no less amazing, for they detect in it some- 
thing interesting or significant about the origin of heroic lays. 
Klaeber, for example, says, ‘‘We have here a valuable testimony 
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. of the improvisation of lays in connection with great, stirring 
events...’ Sedgefield says, ‘‘. . . interesting light is cast on 
the origin of heroic lays’’ (note on line 871). And Hoops ealls 
it ‘‘ein interessantes Beispiel fiir die Entstehung und den Inhalt 
eines improvisierten Preislieds’’ (note on lines 871b-915). Ander. 
son finds broader significance: 


There can be little doubt that we are to understand that this scop produced 
on the spot an individual lay on the subject of Beowulf’s victory over Grendel, 
a lay which he follows up immediately with another on the subject of Sieg. 
mund ... It is true that this passage is crudely written and is in some ways 
extremely obscure .... Perhaps it has been imaccurately copied . . . But in 
any case there is here the account of the creating of epic materia! in its 
simplest form.? 


More succinctly he says (p. 57) it is ‘‘a passage explaining the 
genesis of the heroic epie in its simplest form.’’ 

Our concern is not really with the validity of comments like 
these, which are cited mainly to show how much and what kind 
of significance are usually attached to the scop’s improvisation, 
but a word about the inferences involved may not be amiss. To 
think the passage provides ‘‘valuable testimony’’ about the origin 
of heroic lays or the genesis of epics is to confuse fact and fiction. 
If the passage tells that the scop improvised, we must not assume 
that the Beowulf poet is recording an historical fact or actual 
incident. He could and did resort to fiction. The significance 
attributed to the dragon account is not that it reveals how dragons 
once lived and died. Nor can we assume, without corroborative 
testimony, that a mention of improvisation in an eighth-century 
English poem reflects actual practice of a remote Germanic past. 
How lays originated or how scops composed in the heroie age 
may well have been as much a matter of conjecture in the eighth 
century as it is today. It is true, up to a certain point, that Beowulf 
contains material its author inherited from and about the past, 
but it is also a poem, in which the poet’s imagination and sense 
of what is artistically justifiable and necessary must be reckoned 
with. The failure to do so is evident in the treatment accorded 
other passages in Beowulf, but the most notable instance of it is 


1 Beowulf, 3rd ed. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1941), note on lines 867-915. 
This and the following are hereinafter cited only by mentioning the editor’s 
or author’s name: W. J. Sedgefield, Beowulf, 3rd ed. (Manchester: Univer- 
sity Press, 1935); Johannes Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowulf (Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1932). 


2George K. Anderson, The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons (Princeton: 
University Press, 1949), pp. 75-6. 
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the use of these lines for fantastic surmises about poetic origins 
among the Germanic people. 
Our concern is with the meaning and interpretation of the 
passage that is supposed to tell of the scop’s improvisation : 
Hwilum cyninges pegn, 

guma gilphleden, gidda gemyndig, 

sé de ealfela ealdgesegena 

worn gemunde, word dber fand 

side gebunden; secg eft ongan 

sid Béowulfes  synttrum styrian, 

ond on spéd wrecan spel gerade, 

wordum wrixlan; wélhwyle gecwed, 

pet hé fram Sigemunde ... (lines 867b-75a) 


To my mind, this meaning is not inherent but is read into this 
passage, and the result is that it becomes something of a stumbling 
block for critics concerned with the relevance of the Sigemund- 
Heremod story or with the interpretation of the whole scop episode 
(lines 853-915). 

Except for details, there is general agreement about the mean- 
ing of the lines which tell of it. On their return journey from 
Grenc«l’s mere, the men praise Beowulf highly (853-61), though 
not blaming Hrothgar (862-3). Between times when they race 
their horses (864-7 and 916-7), the king’s scop, who knows many 
an old story and song (867-70), improvises a lay praising Beowulf’s 
venture (870-4). The scop goes on to tell of Sigemund and Here- 
mod (871-913) and concludes with a contrast of Heremod and 
Beowulf (913-5). 

Of particular significance are lines 870b-4a, the sense of which 
is, according to Hoops,* as follows: The scop found (i.e. composed) 
other words (i.e. new words) truly bound (i.e. in good alliterating 
verse); the man then began wisely to take up Beowulf’s exploit, 
and to relate with fitness an apt tale, to join words (i.e. to speak). 

The phrases sdde gebunden (87la) and wordum wrizlan (874a) 
are of minor importance. They are often construed as referring 
to the seop’s technique (‘‘truly alliterating’’ and ‘‘to vary words 
—use kennings, variations, ete.’’), but are sometimes interpreted 
in a less special sense (‘‘linked to truth’’ and ‘‘to exchange words, 





’P. 104 and notes on line 867ff. I use Hoops’s explanation because it is the 
most detailed, but cite other opinions when they are significant. Hoops’s dis- 
cussion in Beowulfstudien, Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 74 (Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1932), pp. 49-55, is longer but contains little of value not in- 
cluded in his Kommentar. 
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i.e. to speak’’).4 Of the two, I am inclined to favor the latter, for 
to interpret the phrases as comments on versification is somewhat 
conjectural, derives no support from the context, and seems quite 
unnecessary. But whatever the import of the phrases, they offer 
no support to the notion that the secop is improvising. 

For this notion the crucial phrases are word dper fand (870b) 
and possibly eft ongan sid . . . styrian (871b-2). That oper has 
here the somewhat special meaning ‘‘new’’ or ‘‘fresh’’ is a purely 
arbitrary inference from the context. Hoops and Klaeber (notes 
on line 870) construe Oper as referring specifically to ealdgesegena, 
to which it therefore expresses a contrast and hence means ‘‘new.”’ 
How arbitrary this is becomes clear when we recollect that the 
seop speaks of Sigemund and Heremod, obviously an old tale. 
It would be more reasonable, therefore, to ascribe the meaning 
‘‘more or additional’ to éper, which then repeats or continues 
the notion expressed more specifically in ealdgesegena. Oper 
‘‘more’’ may also be construed as referring not to ealdgesegena 
at all, but, as eft ‘‘again’’ seems to suggest, to the previous words 
in praise of Beowulf (856-61), or, with the meaning ‘‘ following” 
to the tale of Sigemund and Heremod. It is safest, and quite 
satisfactory, to leave its reference somewhat vague and translate 
it as ‘‘more.’’ The meaning ‘‘new”’ is certainly not required by 
the context. 

In word .. . fand the meaning ‘‘composed’’ is now commonly 
ascribed to fand, but it has little if any warrant. The only Old 
English evidence cited in its support® is the ‘parallel afforded in 
the opening line of Fates of the Apostles: Ic bysne sang sidgeomor 


fand, commonly translated ‘‘I . . . composed this song.’’ The 
parallel seems convincing until we note how the next line con- 
tinues: . . . samnode wide. Quite obviously Cynewulf is telling 


how he got his material, i.e. he found or collected it. Neither in 


4Klaeber formerly followed Rieger in construing word . . . gebunden as 
parenthetical: ‘‘one word followed another rightly bound,’’ but he now ac- 
cepts Hoops’s interpretation of séde gebunden as ‘‘truly alliterating.’’ The 
evidence for Hoops’s interpretation is not compelling. Klaeber takes wordwm 
wrizlan as also referring to the scop’s art, but Hoops thinks it merely means 
“*to speak.’’ The slight evidence is conflicting. 

5A second parallel from Alfred’s Boethius is cited in Bosworth-Toller but 
this is a mistake, and Hoops and Klaeber (notes on 1. 870) do not refer to it. 
They cite non-English parallels, which are hardly relevant. Sedgefield offers 
no evidence and adds to his translation ‘‘invented fresh words linked with 
truth’’ the conjecture ‘‘i.e. told new stories or else re-shaped old ones’’ (note 
on I. 870). 
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Fates of the Apostles nor in Beowulf does fand require the special 
meaning ‘‘eomposed.’’ In Beowulf the common and literal sense 
“to attain by mental effort’’ (ef. OED, find vb., 12) fits well 
enough. The phrase word . . . fand may then be translated ‘‘he 
recalled words’’ (i.e. one of the old stories), or more freely but 
perhaps better construed as a kenning equivalent to ongan ... 
wrecan meaning ‘‘he spoke or began to speak more words,’’ with 
ingressive sense that find may impart. 


The phrase eft ongan sid Béowulfes . . . styrian cannot be con- 
strued as direct evidence of improvisation, but its meaning and 
interpretation are made to conform with and thus seem to support 
the notion. Styrian is assigned the meaning ‘‘to take up’’ (Hoops) 
or ‘‘to relate’’ (Klaeber, Sedgefield). There is no warrant what- 
ever for the latter, and the former is somewhat objectionable. 
The meaning ‘‘to bring into notice’’ is well authenticated (OED, 
stir vb., 10) and fits perfectly—as the OED citation of this in- 
stance indicates. But even with a special meaning for styrian, it 
is difficult to see how the words secg eft ongan .. . styrian can 
be interpreted as the beginning of the scop’s improvisation. They 
seem merely to say, and clearly enough: ‘‘the man once again 
(eft)® brought into notice (ongan styrian) Beowulf’s feat.’’ 


If neither word oper fand nor eft ongan . . . styrian require 
such interpretation, there is nothing in the rest of the lines (870b- 
4a) to suggest that the secop is improvising. Snyttrum (872b), 
on spéd, and gerdde (873) merely commend, with slight variation, 
the seop’s words as ‘‘skillful, successful, apt,’’? terms appropri- 
ate enough for the tale which follows and the scop as depicted 
in lines 867-71, but not well suited to characterize improvisation. 


Apart from the necessity of reading into lines 870b-4a a mean- 
ing which seems to me both fanciful and arbitrary, the improvisa- 
tion notion results in some awkwardness which interpreters of 
the secop episode take very lightly or pretty well ignore. 


We must conclude that the Beowulf poet, besides failing to 
_* Hoops interprets eft as having ‘‘lediglich fortfiihrenden Sinn’’ (note on 
line 871), but it, like Oper, may well refer to the previous words of praise. 
Whether or not ongan is construed pleonastically makes little difference. 


7On spéd and gerade seem to be variants of snyttrum, differing grammatic- 
ally but perhaps not significantly in sense. (Spel) gerdde is surely singular, 
not plural as Sedgefield says. It is possible that on spéd is not semi-adverbial, 
as Klaeber construes it, but modifies the adjective gerdde, i.e. ‘‘suited for 
victory.’? Spéd would then be a variant of sid. 
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state clearly that a lay was improvised, also failed to indicate 
where it ends. There are two conflicting views. According to the 
more common one,* the lay, beginning with line 871b, ends with 
line 874a. According to Hoops, however, it extends through line 
915, and consists of four parts, the first of which (871b-4a) is 
a ‘‘lyrie introduction.’’”® Since the poet provides no clear evidence 
to substantiate either, both of the conflicting views seem equally 
valid. Parenthetically it might be added that the poet’s (or scop’s) 
representation of the whole recital, ie. through line 915, as im- 
provisation seems something of a fraud, for nearly all of it comes 
from the scop’s well-conned repertoire. 

It is remarkable that the seop should say so little about Beowulf 
in lines improvised for this purpose. This is ignored by those 
who regard lines 871b-4a as the whole of the lay. Hoops recog- 
nizes that this awkwardness requires explanation and argues that 
the brief mention of Beowulf in these lines is due to the fact that 
they are only the ‘‘lyrie introduction’’ to the whole lay. Since 
the only lyric quality that the lines seem to have is their brevity, 
his argument is at best merely cireular.’° Bonjour, who accepts 
Hoops’s view that these lines are a lyric introduction, says, ‘‘We 
are spared [more] as we have just been told the whole story.’™ 
This is a sound explanation of the brief mention of Beowulf, but 


8 This is usually not stated very explicitly but it is implicit, e.g., in Klaeber’s 
words: ‘‘Starting with a lay of praise concerning Béowulf’s exploit . . . the 
court poet ... proceeds to recite the adventures of. Sigemund . . .’’ (note 
on lines 867b-915). 


9‘*. . . es handelt sich hier offenbar nur um ein Preislied zu Ehren Beowulfs, 
das nach der Darstellung des Dichters aus vier Abschnitten besteht. Zuniichst 
ein lyrischer Eingang: die Verherrlichung von Beowulfs Heldentat (871b- 
874a) ...’’ (note on lines 871b-915). 


10 T.e., the mention is brief because it is lyrical because it is brief. Actually 
Hoops offers more than the one explanation referred to above: ‘‘iber den 
Inhalt dieses Teils . . . erfahren wir nur wenig (871b-874a), zum Teil viel- 
leicht, weil dariiber wegen seines lyrischen Charakters weniger zu sagen wat, 
zum Teil aber wohl auch, weil der Dichter sich ihn nur kurz vorstellt.... 
Die verhiiltnismiissige Kiirze . . . erklirt sich wohl daher, dass eine epische 
Darstellung [Beowulf’s] Heldentat ja noch keinen Sinn hatte, da sie eben 
erst geschehen und den Hérern bekannt war’’ (Beowulfstudien, pp. 53-4). 
This last explanation seems invalid since Hoops is viewing the scop’s recital 
as an actual event rather than a fictional representation. Obviously it is not 
that time and circumstance did not call for or permit a longer treatment of 
Beowulf ’s exploit, but that such a treatment did not suit the Beowulf poet’s 
purpose. 

11 Adrien Bonjour, The Digressions in Beowulf (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1950), p. 47. 
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it does not tell us why this is appropriate in these lines if they 
represent the scop’s improvisation. Actually there is nothing in 
their substance or form which justifies calling them either ‘‘a 
lay of praise concerning Beowulf’s exploit’’ or a ‘‘lyrie intro- 
duction’’ to such a lay. 

We must also conclude that the poet’s treatment of this long 
or short improvised lay is decidedly inept. Although Klaeber 
considers the Sigemund-Heremond story ‘‘introduced in a skill- 
ful manner’’ and ‘‘properly subordinated to the main narrative’’ 
(p. liv), he nevertheless calls attention to some flaws (note on 
lines 867b-915): ‘‘Starting with a lay of praise concerning Béo- 
wulf’s exploit . . . the court poet . . . proceeds to recite the ad- 
ventures of Sigemund . . . From indirect discourse the account 
passes almost imperceptibly to direct statement, and when the 
Heremoéd theme is taken up, we feel like questioning whether 
Hrothgair’s thane [the scop] has not been altogether forgotten 
by the [Beowulf] poet.’’ 

The diseursiveness which Klaeber thus seems to object to would 
of course be pretty well corrected by the removal of the impro- 
vised lay. The account as a whole does not meander, and the 
repetition of hwilum (864a, 867b, 916a) to mark the transitions 
with unwonted clarity shows how far the poet was from forgetting 
what he was talking about. More important, however, is Klaeber’s 
criticism of the shift from indirect to direct discourse. When the 
poet next represents the scop as reciting (the Finn episode), pre- 
cisely the same imperceptible shift is used (lines 1066-1071). Such 
shifts may be objectionable from the point of view of the modern 
editor faced with the task of punctuating the text, but I am not 
so sure that the poet’s audience, or readers, found them quite so 
disturbing. It might in fact be argued with some plausibility 
that the shift, at least in this particular instance, was intentional 
and artful in that it helps rather deftly to smooth the transition 
from the seop to his tale. Hoops also sees that the shift is adroit 
rather than clumsy but he fails to account for the abrupt transition 
in line 874. 

A more serious flaw, which no one seems to have considered 
worth mentioning, is directly due to the improvised lay. The 
poet introduces the seop (lines 867b-71la) as one particularly well 
versed in old story material. Indeed he seems to stress the point, 
alluding in rapid succession to the scop’s stock of old songs and 
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tales four times.?2 He has the seop recite one of these. In the in. 
tervening four lines, where he tells of the improvising, he bungles 
seriously, for he interrupts, and for no apparent good reason, the 
natural connection between the introduction and the tale. 

But the Beowulf poet is not given to bungling, nor do I think 
he does so here. His representation of the joy over Beowulf’s 
victory is particularly effective, and remarkable both for its ex- 
tent—it occupies more than four hundred lines, i.e. cantos XIII 
through XVIII—and variety. He keeps the celebration centered 
on his hero even when he seems to digress to other matters. The 
longest of these ‘‘digressions’’** is the Finn Episode, but it is 
clearly depicted as the scop’s recital at a banquet honoring Beo- 
wulf. The scop’s other recital is not merely occasioned by, but 
is for the purpose of adding to Beowulf’s praise. 

The Sigemund-Heremod story must have seemed to the Beowulf 
poet particularly well suited for this. He was given to using 
parallelism and contrast, and this story, coupling as it did™ a hero 
of enduring renown with one whose eareer ended in ignominy, 
was applicable in both ways. It is, I think, unnecessary to assume 
that the story must have been familiar to the audience.’ Its 





12T.e., interpreting gilphleden as a variant of gidda gemyndig: ‘‘stored 
with glorious deeds, with famous lays’’ (W. F. Bryan, JEGP, xtx, 85). 

13 The term is regularly used to denote such material as the Sigemund- 
Heremod story, ete. but carries no disparaging implication. One need not 
share completely Bonjour’s (ef. fn. 11) conviction that all of these digressions 
are artistically justified, but it is no longer possible to think that they are 
not used intentionally and with conscious artistic purpose. 

14 From Seandinavian parallels it seems a reasonable inference that Sige- 
mund and Heremod were already linked in the tradition known to the poet 
(see Klaeber, note on lines 901-15, and Kemp Malone, English Studies, xxix, 
170. As explained above and in the following footnote, I think it unnecessary 
to conjecture, as Malone does, that the linkage was ‘‘fixed by tradition in the 
minds of the poet’s audience’’). Also, since the poet refers to the Sigemund- 
Heremod story as a single tale (cf. fn. 7), there is no point in speaking of 
it, as does Hoops, as two distinct parts of the scop’s lay. 

Klaeber assumes the existence of a Sigemund-Heremod lay—an assumption 
perhaps valid enough—but in venturing to guess at its opening, ‘‘ic Sige- 
maundes secgan hyrde,’’ ete., and in commenting, ‘‘we have here valuable 
testimony ... of the circulation of famous short epic poems comparable in 
scale to The Fight at Finnsburg’’ (note on lines 867b-915), he is conjecturing 
about a matter where it is better to admit our ignorance, for we do not know 
in what form the Beowulf poet received the Sigemund-Heremod story from 
the past. 

15 This assumption about the Sigemund-Heremod story and other ‘‘digres- 
sions’’ like it is so common that it now passes for an established truth. I 
cite only a few examples: ‘‘The distinctly allusive character of a number of 
[‘episodes’] shows that the poet assumed a familiarity with the full story om 
the part of his audience’’ (Klaeber p. liv). ‘‘What we may gather with 
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allusive character furnishes no evidence, except by circular reason- 
ing, that the audience knew more about the story than the poet 
tells us. Justification of his choice of the Sigemund-Heremod 
story does not consist in mere supposition. The choice is justified 
by how well he made it serve his purpose. 

The poet tells enough about Heremod so that when at the end 
he explicitly contrasts him with Beowulf the point is quite un- 
mistakable, and the men can continue their celebration of the 
new hero’s exploit with assurance, which we share, that his career 
will not end ingloriously. The account of Sigemund is similarly 
brief and its applicability, even if not so explicitly stated, is clear 
enough: Beowulf, like Sigemund, is a hero whose fame is now 
established. 

Lines 870b-4a, like lines 913-5, declare the relevance of the scop’s 
tale, but in a different way. Lines 913-5 refer only to the Heremod 
part, and provide a quick transition from the tale to the account 
of the continuing celebration. Lines 870b-4a refer to the whole 
tale, linking it both to its teller and to Beowulf, whom it is in- 
tended to honor. Perhaps the poet should have stated this more 
clearly than by merely saying that the secop turned attention 
again to Beowulf’s feat and told a suitable tale. In their context, 
the lines seem to me both clear and effective. At all events they 
should not be interpreted as referring to an improvised lay. Neither 
the poem nor the scholarship centering on it have been improved 
by such an interpretation. 


certainty from the way in which Heremod’s reign is alluded to is that its story 
must have been very well known . . . (Bonjour, op. cit., p. 7). ‘‘... many 
other stories are referred to, and it is obvious that these passages will have 
greater force and colour to persons who know the story behind the allusion. 
It would be tedious to go through them all to demonstrate a fact so generally 
acknowledged .. .’’ (Dorothy Whitelock, The Audience of Beowulf, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951, pp. 55-6). For conjectures concerning the degree and 
extent to which the poet’s knowledge about traditional materials was shared 
by his contemporaries, we also need evidence outside and independent of 
Beowulf. To explain what in the poem seems allusive or even obscure by such 
assumptions is merely begging the question. 











THE STRUCTURAL USE OF A TRADITIONAL THEME IN 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


By Rosert K. PRESSON 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Shakespeare’s outlook in Troilus and Cressida is entirely tradi- 
tional. Wills at war with Reason are the soul and limbs of this 
history. The overpowering of Right Judgment by Passion is the 
central theme which binds together the seemingly unrelated parts 
of the story. The theme is, of course, expressed in the behaviour 
of the principal characters in the situations they are placed in. 
Though their stories are very different, Troilus, Achilles, and 
Hector are remarkably alike in ‘‘general’’ nature. 

A reader of Sidney’s critique’ would see in Troilus a superb 
exemplum of a sensual youth so infatuated with Cressida that 
he takes her for sterling. No other character in the play refers 
to her as if she were other than one of the ‘‘daughters of the 
game.’’ Of course, her suggestive replies are not sufficient evi- 
dence of what she is, for Rosalind and Beatrice in numerous quick 
exchanges with their opposites show an equal abandon. But the 
men who observe Cressida dispassionately are exact, if unchival- 
rous, in their appraisals. Ulysses, who, ferret-like, spots the weak- 
nesses of ail characters, and who alone sees the times and his 
contemporaries with a clear light that becomes ‘‘the complete 
man,’’ deseribes her in the well-known lines. 

There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip; 

Nay, her foot speaks. Her wanton spirits look out 

At every joint and motive of her body. 

O, these encounterers so glib of tongue, 

That give accosting welcome ere it comes 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 

To every ticklish reader—set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity 

And daughters of the game!2 
Cressida’s outspoken statement to Pandarus that he is a bawd 
(I, ii, 307); her decision to have traffic with him nonetheless; her 


1Sir Philip Sidney, The Defence of Poesie. 

2 Troilus and Cressida, IV, v, 55ff. All references to the play in this article 
are to the Kittredge text, The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Ginn and 
Co., 1936). 
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soliloquy on the best way to increase desire in those it is desirable 
to increase it in (I, ii, 312ff.), together with her free behaviour 
as she circulates among the Greeks on her arrival in their camp 
(IV, v, 13ff.), show Cressida for what she is. 

But Troilus does not see her so. Hence his tragedy which is 
a disillusionment brought about with terrifying intensity when 
he sees her who had appeared so true to him being so absolutely 
true to Diomedes. In his anger and perturbation, he is about to 
square the entire sex by her example. 

Let it not be believ’d for womanhood! .. . 

The bonds of heaven are slipp’d, dissolv’d, and loos ’d; 

And with another knot, five-finger-tied, 

The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy relics 

Of her o’ereaten faith, are given to Diomed (V, ii, 129, 156ff.). 
At the conclusion of his experience, Troilus is completely en- 
lightened, but he has learned truth the hard way because his in- 
fatuation prevented him from discerning Cressida’s type at the 
outset. 

Shakespeare, as we all know, followed in his portrayal of Cres- 
sida the post-Chaucerian tradition,’ but the point is that he did 
so not because he was bound to follow tradition, but rather be- 
cause he wanted to show Cressida thus since his intention was 
to show how infatuation could blind Troilus. Therefore, Shakes- 
peare altered Troilus’ character from what it is in the great 
original In place of the ardor of Chaucer’s lover, there is in 
Shakespeare’s Troilus a sensual doting which seels his eyes. Thus 
the courtly lover of Chaucer’s poem emerges in the 17th century 
as an exemplum that any orthodox humanist would have under- 
stood at once, if not approved of, and because Shakespeare chose 
to show Troilus thus, Cressida could not be Criseyde. 

During the greater part of the play, Achilles suffers an insur- 
rection within his own person: Ulysses notes that 

Imagin’d worth 
Holds in his blood such swol’n and hot discourse 
That ’twixt his mental and his active parts 


Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages 
And batters down himself (II, iii, 182ff.). 





’The exhaustive account is Hyder E. Rollins’ ‘‘The Troilus-Cressida Story 
from Chaucer to Shakespeare,’? PMLA, xxx (1917), 383ff. 


_‘For a discussion of the change in Troilus, see the book, soon to be pub- 
lished, by the author of this article. 
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Achilles, whose perceptions have that opacity Thersites ascribed 
to them, confesses he is so mixed up that he cannot see clearly 
how he should act in the present exigency. 

My mind is troubled like a fountain stirr’d, 

And I myself see not the bottom of it (ITI, iii, 310-11). 

By indirect characterization and by self-revelation, the Myr. 
midon leader appears as an exemplum of perturbation primarily 
brought about by an excess of pride. 

The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 

The sinew and the forehand of our host, 

Having his ear full of his airy fame, 

Grows dainty of his worth and in his tent 

Lies mocking our designs (I, iii, 142ff.). 
His pride has grown so great, has so mastered the man, that he 
ceases to function in any capacity whatever. He is so reduced 
in stature by his passion that he is a far ery from that figure 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 

Made emulous missions *mongst the gods themselves 

And drave great Mars to faction (III, iii, 188-190). 
The pride of Achilles is dangerous to others as well as catastrophic 
to himself for he is not only the mainstay of the Greeks, but also 
a figure that other warriors emulate. They pattern themselves 
on him, so on his behaviour hangs the fate of Greece. For instance, 
Achilles is the mirror, one might say, in which Ajax attempts to 
see himself. 

Ajax is grown self-will’d and bears his head 

In such a rein, in full as proud a place 

As broad Achilles; keeps his tent like him; 

Makes factious feasts; rails on our state of war, 

Bold as an oracle... (I, iii, 188ff.). 
Besides Ajax, other unnamed Greek captains model themselves 
on the example of Achilles. 

The seeded -pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles must or now be cropp’d, 


Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil 
To overbulk us all (I, iii, 316ff.). 


‘‘And in the imitation of these twain’’ [Achilles and Patroclus] 
. many are infect... (I, iii, 185ff.). 


The justification of Achilles’ pride is not to be found in his 
actions in the drama, nor do principal characters in the play find 
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his excess self-esteem justified in what he has done. Ajax, though 
envious, is not to be disregarded when he says: ‘‘ Yes, lion-sick, 
sick of proud heart. You may eall it melancholy, if you will favour 
the man; but, by my head, ’tis pride. But why? why? Let him 
show us a cause’’ (II, iii, 93ff.). Agamemnon expresses the same 
idea. ‘‘Go,’’ he instructs Patroelus, ‘‘and tell him’’ 

We come to speak with him; and you shall not sin 

If you do say we think him over-proud 


And under-honest, in self-assumption greater 
Than in the note of judgment ... (II, iii, 130ff.). 


The exaggerated notion that Achilles has of his true worth so 
clouds his perceptions that he does not recognize his value and 
his real position in the army. He is as ignorant of himself as of 
his funetion in the war society he would be more than a part of. 
How pride or self-esteem distorts the perspective or outlook of 
a man is humorously but foreefully brought out when Ajax (a 
foil to Achilles), gloating over the praise he expects to receive 
when he defeats Hector in the forthcoming combat, struts about 
the camp, and meeting Thersites takes him for the leader of the 
host, Agamemnon. 

Why, ’a stalks up and down like a peacock—a stride and a stand... The 
man’s undone for ever; for if Hector break not his neck i’ th’ combat, he’ll 
break ’t himself in vainglory. He knows not me. I said ‘Good morrow, Ajax,’ 
and he replies ‘Thanks, Agamemnon.’ What think you of this man that takes 
me for the general? He’s grown a very landfish, languageless, a monster. A 
plague of opinion! (III, iii, 251ff.). 

Achilles’ perturbation is caused by more than mere pride. His 
love for Patroclus has softened him (III, iii, 216ff.), and the 
Myrmidon’s infatuation for the daughter of the enemy helps to 
confuse him further. Throughout much of the action, Shakes- 
peare has developed Achilles as an example of an emotional man 
whose balance has been upset by the overgrowth of his passions 
which have so darkened his judgment that he does not know him- 
self, nor his real worth to others in that society in which he should 
play a major part. He has become a destructive agent in the 
Greek host. 

The ancient Achilles has been metamorphosed into an exemplum 
any humanist of the 17th century would have appreciated. Even 
as Shakespeare altered Chaucer’s Troilus, so in drawing Achilles, 
he quite altered Homer’s character, though he did follow the lead 
that Chapman had taken in his interpretation and creation of 
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Achilles in his translation of the Iliad (1598). There Achilles 
emerges as the exemplum of the proud, emotional man whose 
judgment is not infrequently overcome by passion.’ He realizes 
his shortcomings, and attempts to subjugate his earthly parts to 
the will of heaven. Shakespeare, who knew this translation more 
than fairly well,® accepts the pride as the basis of his exemplum. 
But what is especially interesting in Shakespeare’s reading, and 
confirms our idea of the dramatist’s intention, is his removal of 
a justifiable cause for Achilles’ pride, and a reason for his with- 
drawal from combat other than the feeling he is too great to serve 
Agamemnon. Homer stresses the motives for the actions of his 
character. Achilles’ honor was slighted by Agamemnon’s seizure 
of the Myrmidon’s war plunder, and his all-important position 
in the army was made light of by Agamemnon in a general meet- 
ing of the Greeks: hence his wrath and withdrawal were entirely 
justified. But Shakespeare has removed such causes for Achilles’ 
withdrawal, and attributes his dissidence, his confusion, and his 
decline to passions that wrack him—unnatural love and pride, 
both of which confuse him and would confound him were Ulysses’ 
wisdom not the midwife to his better self. Thus Shakespeare clearly 
shows he is interested in presenting a picture of pride quite dif- 
ferent from the kind Homer’s Achilles has. The Renaissance 
Achilles has a passion that is a confusion to the owner, and there 
is no relish of honor in it. 


O Priam thou art alwaies pleasde, with indiscrete aduice .. .7 


is Chapman’s translation of the disguised Iris’ words of the type 
of counsel that the Trojans are fond of offering and acting upon. 
This remark is prompted by the decision Priam makes to keep 
Helen at all costs. Shakespeare, in dramatizing the Trojan council, 
has not chosen to show the most vocal and ultimately influential 
Trojans other than indiserete, irrational. Reason is a word, to 
be sure, that is mentioned almost as frequently as is the definite 
article. It is the touchstone for all decisions. But it is never more 
than a word. Reason becomes no actuality. Indiseretion prevails. 

5 See Phyllis B. Bartlett, ‘‘The Heroes of Chapman’s Homer,’’ Review of 


English Studies, xvit (1941), 258-259: Donald Smalley, ‘‘The Ethical Basis 
of Chapman’s Homer,’’ Studies in Philology, xxxvi (1939), 178-180. 

6 For a discussion of the use Shakespeare made of this translation, see the 
book, soon to be published, by the author of this article. 

7 Seauen Bookes of the Iliades of Homere, translated by George Chapman 
(London, 1598), p. 43 (incorrectly numbered as p. 34). 
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Hector initially opposes keeping Helen. She should be returned 
to her husband because she is not worth the cost. 


. . - modest doubt is call’d 
The beacon of the wise, the tent that searches 
To th’ bottom of the worst, Let Helen go. 
Since the first sword was drawn about this question, 
Every tithe soul ’mongst many thousand dismes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. I mean, of ours. 
If we have lost so many tenths of ours 
To guard a thing not ours nor worth to us 
(Had it our name) the value of one ten, 
What merit’s in that reason which denies 
The yielding of her up? (II, ii, 15ff.). 


It is madness to fight for Helen or for anything when the price 
is greater than the value of the thing being fought for. To per- 
sist in over-prizing is to show a desire infected, diseased. 


. . . value dwells not in particular will: 
It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein ’tis precious of itself 
As in the prizer. ’Tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god; 
And the will dotes that is attributive 
To what infectiously itself affects 
Without some image of th’ affected merit (II, ii, 53ff.). 


Cassandra’s warning of the future bane strengthens Hector’s 
stand against Troilus who holds that Helen’s beauty is sufficient 
reason for keeping her, and that the former decision taken by 
the council to seize her, justifies the present course of action. 
Hector censures Troilus’ policy as one proceeding from the work- 
ing of too hot blood and not from temperate reason. 


. . . is your blood 
So madly hot that no discourse of reason, 
Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause, 
Can qualify the same? (II, ii, 115ff.). 


In the discussion Paris talks not unlike Troilus. To return Helen 
is to cast doubt on the wisdom of past policy that called for her 
abduction. It would be a present loss of honor to repudiate that 
action. Furthermore, Helen is worth dying for—an attitude that 
reveals Paris, in Priam’s phrase, ‘‘besotted on’’ his delights. 
Hector persists in urging her return to the Greeks, pointing 
out that the laws of nature and the laws of nations demand it. 
It was wrong to take Helen: it is wrong to persist in keeping her. 


The reasons you [Paris and Troilus] allege do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemp’red blood 
Than to make up a free determination 
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*Twixt right and wrong; for pleasure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision... 


. these moral laws 
Of nature and of nations speak aloud 
To have her back return’d. Thus to persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. Hector’s opinion 
Is this in way of truth (II, ii, 168ff.). 


After this eloquent assertion, Hector does a complete about-face 
and with great zest champions the theme of Troilus and Paris, 


’ 


Yet ne’ertheless, 
My sprightly brethren, I propend to you 
In resolution to keep Helen still; 
For ’tis a cause that hath no mean dependence 
Upon our joint and several dignities (II, ii, 189ff.). 


He agrees with Troilus that Helen is 


. . a theme of honour and renown, 
A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds, 
Whose present courage may beat down our foes, 
And fame in time to come canonize us (II, ii, 199ff.). 

Helenus had opposed the war, and is averse to present policy 
that will prolong it. He had censured Troilus for not measuring 
the magnitude of the loss to Troy keeping Helen meant. 

No marvel though you bite so sharp at reasons, [as given by Hector] 

You are so empty of them. Should not our father 

Bear the great sway of his affairs with reason, 

Because your speech hath none that tell him so? (II, ii, 33ff.). 
Troilus’ answer is that ‘‘Reason and respect Make livers pale 
and lustihood deject’’ (II, ii, 49-50). Helenus is allowed no more 
words, and the Trojans, for honor and renown, take a stand that 
brings about their destruction. All the Trojans, save Helenus and 
Hector for a spell, are blinded in their judgments by concepts 
which, however colorful and chivalrous and even magnanimous, 
are unsanctioned by Reason. Indiscreet advice was current and 
decisive in Ilium. 

One theme, and a traditional one (the triumph of the Passions 
over Reason which results in blind judgments which bring dis- 
illusionment or deterioration), binds together the various parts 
of the play, and gives the drama its unified effect. Yet an im- 
pression of great variety is never lost. It is difficult to realize 
at times a single theme has been worked out in such a way as to 
produce effects so varied. Though Troilus, Hector, and Achilles 
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are in nature kith and kin, neither in character, nor in cireum- 
stances, nor in language can one ever be taken for another, even 
though they are all mistaken in the same way. They are varying 
expressions of one defect. Troilus and Cressida is an excellent 
exemplum of how different a similarity ean be. And in discussing 
the play, neither the differences nor the likenesses should be 
overlooked. 

Troilus and Cressida is in itself an achievement that has too 
often been considered a failure of one kind or another, owing to 
the inability of critics to see that the parts are related, and that 
Shakespeare’s outlook is as simple as it is traditional. When we 
consider the position of the play in relation to Shakespeare’s other 
works, it then appears as a kind of gateway to Measure for 
Measure and the great tragedies that follow. Tragedy in Othello, 
Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus is precip- 
itated when the judgment of the central character becomes blinded 
by an excess of emotion of one kind or another. Othello, once his 
blood overrules his safer guides (II, ii, 204ff.), falls to the level 
of a beast, and cannot see the truth when it stares him in the face 
(IV, ii). Lear’s judgment cannot be set right early in the drama 
by Kent, Cordelia, or France. He learns the truth the hard way. 
Antony’s infatuation brings him to Cleopatra’s tomb, and Cori- 
dlanus’ pride in Patrician ideals that he believes must never be 
compromised, even though the times eall for compromise, leads 
him to Aufidius, revenge, death. Angelo did not know what pas- 
sions were or what they could do until he was tried, and then he 
discovered he was a Claudio—only worse for he used the power 
of office to accomplish evil desires. 

Troilus and Cressida is not an eccentric offshoot in Shakes- 
peare’s dramatie development. It is no offshoot. It leads through 
Measure for Measure to the tragedies, for a cause of tragedy in 
the later tragedies is first more than adumbrated in all parts of 
Troilus and Cressida. Nor is the play without relationship to 
Hamlet which preceded it. In the revenge frame is placed a char- 
acter whose entire outlook on people, the world, the universe itself 
is altered by a disillusionment. But Hamlet’s outlook does not 
affect his actions. Troilus and Cressida is a step closer to the later 
tragedies for in them the judgment of the central character pre- 
cipitates tragedy. 

Thus Troilus and Cressida is a key play in the development of 
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Shakespearean tragedy, and to see it as an eccentric, or as a kind 
of offshoot written to please a select group (student or other. 
wise), is to take the work out of its context—out of which it may 
mean anything. 
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OTHELLO, IAGO, AND CASSIO AS SOLDIERS 


By JoHN RoBERT Moore 
Indiana University 

In an interesting study of the Elizabethan background of Othello, 
Professor Henry J. Webb’ has reminded us of several significant 
facts regarding the theory, practice, and terminology of warfare 
in Shakespeare’s England. Too often scholars have been inclined 
to insist on arbitrary interpretations of the military terms used 
in seventeenth-century literature. For instance, an effort has been 
made to postdate Defoe’s religious poems of 1681 for nearly a 
generation? because of a chance reference to a captain-general— 
as if Defoe would not have known the rank long before it was 
assigned to Marlborough—perhaps from Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida, more likely from the recent career of Oliver Cromwell. 
Shakespeare has been accused of ignorant confusion regarding the 
titles of his officers—as if captain were not used, in his time and 
long afterward, as a common literary term for any great military 
leader, and as if the ecommander-in-chief did not frequently hold 
a subordinate office in addition. John Bunyan, who knew per- 
fectly well the duties of the captain of a single company of men, 
referred to the four generals in Prince Emmanuel’s army, ‘‘each 
man being a captain of ten thousand men,’’ and he told how 
Prince Emmanuel himself was made eaptain of all the King’s 
army in the Hoiy War. Of the many English commanding generals 
who held lower rank simultaneously, perhaps the most famous 
was Marlborough, who was colonel of the guards—and drew his 
pay for it with great regularity—while he was commander-in-chief 
of the Allied forees in western Europe. 

The flaw in Professor Webb’s discussion lies not in his pre- 
sentation of military history but in his analysis of the play. In 
an age when the desire for novelty of interpretation so often leads 
Shakespearean commentators to seek strange discoveries rather 
than facts, he has sought to use his military evidence to bolster 
conclusions which remain—if one keeps prepossessions out of mind 
while he sees or reads the play—frankly incredible. In jest, a 





1‘The Military Background in Othello’? PQ, xxx (1951), 40-52. 
*TLS, August 24, 1946, p. 404. 
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fairly good ease has been made for Horatio as the real murderer 
of the elder Hamlet; but here, in sober earnest, we are asked to 
believe that in Shakespeare’s audience the men who were acquainted 
with military affairs saw lago as a deserving soldier and a wronged 
man, Cassio as an inexperienced theorist who had secured pro- 
motion only through his arts as a courtier, and Desdemona (al- 
though more refined in quality and in manner) as exerting an 
influence on Othello not unlike that of Cressida on Troilus, not 
unlike that of Cleopatra which made her ‘‘eaptain’s heart’’ ‘‘the 
fan to cool a gipsy’s lust.’’ Most strangely of all, Professor Webb 
suggests that, although Othello was not ‘‘completely befuddled” 
at the beginning of the play, the men of military experience in 
the audience would recognize that the man whose whole existence 
had been for war was already losing his soldiership through voi- 
uptuous ease. The validity of these judgments must be tested 
by the play itself. 

According to a nineteenth-century playwright, clear exposition 
is the grand secret of the theater: ‘‘Tell ’em you’re going to do 
it; tell ’°em you’re doing it; tell ’em you’ve done it.’’ Few drama- 
tists have ever followed this principle more carefully than Shakes- 
peare. A writer of modern mystery stories would be disposed to 
make Horatio serve as the murderer, on the ground that he was 
the most unsuspected man in the play; but the typical Shakespear- 
ean villain is identified as soon as possible, and he is likely enough 
to step down to the front of the stage to complete the identification. 
Even a mixed character like Macbeth lets us see the workings of 
his mind; other characters in the play may be deceived by him, 
and King Dunean may enter his castle with what he considers the 
best of omens, but no one in the audience should be in doubt of 
Maebeth’s purpose, even if he were steeped in all the military 
theories of the day regarding the duty of a general to his supreme 
commander. 

From the moment Iago appears on the stage there should be no 
question about his essential character. Others in the play (but 
not his wife) aecept for a time his protestations of downright 
honesty, a few scholars are inclined to admit his claim of military 
desert, but the audience has never had any excuse for thinking 
of him as anything better than a dangerous hypocrite. In the 
first speech of the play Roderigo accuses him of treachery, in the 
same scene Iago justifies the suspicion of treachery by seeking 
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to betray his master, in the next scene he professes undying loyalty 
to Othello at the very moment when he is attempting to draw him 
into a ruinous brawl with the night officers, in his next interview 
with Roderigo he ridicules virtue, and in his first speech alone— 
still in the opening act—he decides on his evil plot and ealls on 
“hell and night’’ to ‘‘bring this monstrous birth to the world’s 
light.’ Thereafter he sneers at Roderigo and Cassio as soon as 
their backs are turned and he laughs at Othello when he lies in 
a swoon. There is literally no point in the play where an auditor 
—even if he had grown up in military camps—could stop and say, 
“Here Iago is a wronged man who is trustworthy; here his pro- 
iestations are sincere and he deserves to be believed.’’ Iago does 
profess to take the traditional role of Honesty in the morality 
plays; but as Professor Paul A. Jorgensen has ably pointed out,* 
the audience is informed that his honesty is a sham. 

Even if his military abilities were as remarkable as Benedict 
Arnold’s, Iago would still be unworthy of promotion; but there 
is no indication that they are of a high order. There seems to be 
no doubt that he has served with credit as a subordinate for some 
years, although we hear of this mostly from himself. In spite of 
the fact that his conduct throughout the play calls for treachery 
rather than for adventurous action, so that we see him lurking 
behind the weapons of Roderigo and Cassio and Montano, stabbing 
only from ambush in the dark (except when he wounds his own 
wife), there is perhaps no great reason to question his reputation 
for military achievement of a routine sort. But as a candidate 
for high military office, no one else in the play takes him seriously. 
Cassio has no guess that Iago has been his rival for promotion; 
Montano urges Iago to warn Othello of Cassio’s weakness for wine, 
never dreaming of Iago’s ambitious jealousy; the Duke and sen- 
ators of Venice pass him by to make Cassio Governor of Cyprus, 
even when that post has become an easy one after the dispersal 
of the Turkish fleet; if Iago’s own story is to be believed, Othello 
has justified on purely military grounds his refusal to promote 
Tago. So far from being the victim of a courtier’s arts, Iago (ac- 
cording to his own account) has received his only recommendation 
for promotion through the political influence of ‘‘three great ones 
of the city.’’ He secures his only promotion by poisoning the 
mind of his general against his chosen lieutenant. If anyone in 





3‘‘Honesty in Othello,’? SP, XLvit (1950), 557-567. 
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the play sueceeds as a courtier rather than as a soldier, it is not 
Cassio but Iago. 

The Florentine Cassio is (like Othello) a foreigner in the army 
of Venice. Now Venice, although it made its vast trade a monopoly 
for the native aristocracy, was peculiarly sensitive to the fears 
of treason within the city or of attack from its many rivals. The 
rulers worked out an elaborate spy system to prevent the citizens 
from conversing with representatives of foreign states, and Vene. 
tians were never trusted with the highest post in the army. In 
practice it was found possible to find abler and more trustworthy 
generals among foreigners, and great sums were spent to secure 
the best commanders in Europe or Africa: ‘‘for always they do 
entertain in honourable sort, with great provision, a captaine 
generall, who alwaies is a stranger borne.’”* 

If one ean hazard a guess from the unexplained passage about 
Marcus Luecicos (I, iii), Venice was again seeking recruits from 
Florence for the expected war against the Turks. Cassio, like 
Othello, was a foreigner and a professional soldier, brought in 
to serve Venice precisely because of his military skill and his lack 
of local political influence. Professor Webb will have it that he 
served Othello first as a go-between in his love affair, and by his 
suevess there was emboldened to ask for undeserved military pro 
motion. On the eontrary, it should be evident that Cassio was 
Othello’s trusted military companion, who was asked to assist in 
the courtship of Desdemona because Othello had no friends but 
soldiers. If Cassio excelled in the newer theories of warfare as 
‘‘a great arithmetician,’’ that would recommend him all the more 
to so able and fair-minded a commander as Othello, who had ex- 
perience enough of his own in practice of war. 

Cassio was warned by the general against his weakness in re- 
sisting wine, and he was eashiered immediately after he had dis- 
graced himself. Thereafter he showed no eagerness to seek for 
pardon, but was led by Iago to use Emilia’s services in his clumsy 
solicitation through Desdemona—an appeal which was promptly 
rejected by Othello. So far from owing his promotion to courtly 
arts, Cassio lost all hope of favor by accepting Iago’s suggestion 
of a first step in that direction. It is true that he had youth, good 
looks, and some social charm; but Othello’s friendship was based 


4 Lewkenor’s Contareno, quoted from Malone by R. H. Case, Arden ed. of 
Othello (1909), p. 32, note on I, iii, 48-49. 
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on his military character, and it did not provide even a momentary 
delay of his disgrace. The supreme mistake of Desdemona came 
in supposing that personal influence could be used to cause Othello 
to reverse a purely military decision. If Othello showed want of 
judgment as an officer, it was not in trusting Cassio with responsi- 
bility such as he had previously deserved but in allowing a traitor 
to work freely inside the camp. 

The supposed analogy between the influence of Desdemona and 
that of Cressida or of Cleopatra is contradicted throughout the 
drama. The friends of Troilus and Antony—even many of the 
bystanders—condemn the evil infatuation which wrecks their lives. 
Othello’s best friend holds that his commander has wived 


Most fortunately; he hath achieved a maid 
That paragons description and wild fame. 


From Brabantio in the first seene to Emilia in the last, the speakers 
imply that Othello at his best is hardly worthy of Desdemona. 
His love for her is no token of degeneracy, a love-sickness which 
has unmanned him during a furlough in Venice, but it remains 
the noblest experience of his heroic lifetime. He is not on the 
way to becoming a sensualist, and (except for his devotion to 
Desdemona) he ean declare with perfect truth: 


IT would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth. 

It is true that Othello’s love for Desdemona lays him open to 
the insinuations of Iago, to which he would otherwise have been 
totally indifferent; but it has made no alteration in the nobility 
of his character. He is perfectly poised in danger, he refuses to 
be drawn into a street brawl, and after his furlough he speaks 
truly of 

A natural and prompt alacrity 

I find in hardness. 
The first call to action finds him ready to sail; only the entreaty 
of Desdemona and the lack of a home for her in Venice make him 
take her on the expedition, and even so she embarks on a later 
ship. The certititude which Othello feels concerning military af- 
fairs is unswerving (until the collapse of his inner life), and it 
is confirmed by the remarks of all who know him. When Othello 
falls, it is not as a soldier but as a private individual, a ‘‘rash and 
most unfortunate man”’ ‘‘fall’n in the practice of a damned slave.”’ 
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The sword by which he has won glory on the battlefield has no 
power to protect his inexperienced heart against the jealousy 
aroused by treason; it can only serve to unite him with Desdemona 
in death. 

I have spoken of Shakespeare’s fondness for portraying villains 
through their own speeches. In a similar manner, we have the 
highest tributes to the soldiership of Othello and to the personal 
worth of Cassio from the unwilling lips of Iago (for the devils 
also believe, and tremble) : 


Another of his fathom have they none 
To lead their business; 


and 
if Cassio do remain, 


He has a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly. 

If any military men went to the Globe Theater to see a deserv- 
ing Iago denied promotion by a general who had begun to dis- 
integrate as an officer, an Othello misled by the courtly arts of 
a Cassio who owed the favor of his general solely to his skill as 
a go-between in a love-affair with a Desdemona who had enmeshed 
Othello in her charms, they would have spent their time more 
profitably if they had stayed at home on the north shore of the 
river. The performance of Shakespeare’s play could not have 
afforded material for any such train of observation. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SEA OF LIFE 


By W. Stacy JOHNSON 
The Ohio State University 


Love is half-mistrust 
Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea . . . ‘‘ Desire’’ 

In Matthew Arnold’s poetry there are two main conceptions of 
nature and, correspondingly, two senses of the word life, one mean- 
ing a physical and a moral order exclusive of human values, and 
the other a kind of pantheistic unity embracing all which exists, 
both human and non-human. Lionel Trilling says of Arnold and 
his alternating between belief in a cold and value-less universe 
and belief in objective bases for human values, ‘‘he did not struggle 
between the two views and in a sense they did not produce any 
fundamental contradiction.’ And Trilling is in one way right: 
Arnold does not explicitly contrast the intellectual concepts and 
examine their incompatability. But in another way Trilling’s 
remark is misleading; for there is a constant conflict in Arnold 
between the idea of a nature alien to man and that of one with 
which man ean be integrated. The conflict is a passionate one; 
it is at the heart of Arnold’s poetry; and it is expressed almost 
exclusively in the poetic idiom. 

The aim of this paper is to trace the conflict as it is manifested 
in the most personal and powerful way: in the theme of isolation. 
In his picture of man’s isolation from the world and from his 
fellows Arnold shows the contrast between human desires and 
mores and objective nature. The theme represents his reaction 
to being alone in an indifferent universe. It is stated not only 
as a personal feeling but as a universal condition of man. And 
the statement involves another aspect of Arnold’s art, his con- 
sistent symbolism. Arnold is a poet to whom certain recurring 
images have basic importance. The most frequently used are those 
relating to a symbol which is central in his poetic imagination: 
the great sea of the experienced world. The rich tradition of this 
image goes back through European verse, possibly to a Greek 





1Matthew Arnold (New York, Norton, 1939), pp. 94-95. 
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origin.? But here it culminates in a whole complex of figures. The 
island, the river, the shore, the wave, all suggest to Arnold the 
underlying ‘‘sea of life.’’ And since the sea represents all life for 
him, the life of earth and animal as well as that of man, it is not 
surprising that the theme of isolation is usually associated with 
water: men are specially and intimately related to each other 
only if their natures are somehow special in degree or kind, in- 
cluding the sympathy or moral sense which the rest of life does 
not display. Through an examination of the change in relation- 
ship between consistent water images and this theme one can better 
understand the conflict and attempted resolution which make up 
Arnold’s poetie fabric. 

The repetition of these significant images in Arnold has often 
been commented upon by scholars and erities of the poet. An 
incisive passage dealing with the subject is included in Louis 
Bonnerot’s Matthew Arnold Poéte (Paris, Didier, 1947). M. Bon- 
nerot mentions (p. 209) several allusions in Arnold’s letters, in- 
eluding the significant one describing water as ‘‘ Mediator between 
the inanimate and man,’’ and he points out the use of water imag- 
ery in prose as well as verse. However, he is careful to distinguish 
between the image of the stream and that of the ocean; making 
an apt comparison between Shellev’s and Guerin’s use of the 
ocean, and Arnold’s—all conceiving it sometimes as deified Nature 
or pantheistic unity—he is not inclined to emphasize Arnold’s 
synthesis of a man-nature duality symbolized by stream and sea. 
What neither Bonnerot nor others have set out to achieve is an 
all-over view of the conflict and reconciliation of the two (man- 
stream and nature-sea) as revealed by the development and chang- 
ing of these images from poem to poem. 

This may be largely because of one apparent difficulty involved 
in making such an investigation: the development cannot be clearly 
established chronologically on the basis of dates of composition. 
Only Arnold’s publication dates are certain. If ‘‘Dover Beach,” 
for example, was written years before publication, and not later 





2W. H. Auden’s remarks on the depth and ambivalence of the sea image 
are very pertinent; in The Enchaféd Flood (New York, Random House, 1950) 
he analyzes the treatment of the sea by various imaginations, from Words- 
worth and Coleridge to Hopkins. Of particular interest, in connection with 
Arnold’s association of the sea and his isolation theme, are Auden’s allusions 
to the idea of the ‘‘estranging sea,’’ which has impressed writers from Horace 
to Melville. 
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revised, it would seem to represent an earlier view and not a later 
development. Nevertheless, one must assume that the poet had 
no intention of definitely repudiating this (or any other) poem’s 
views at the time of publication; and this fact alone supports the 
contention that a number of works published at the same time 
and taking similar attitudes represent their author’s feeling to 
some extent; as well as the belief that simultaneous publication _ 
of poems embodying contradictory views indicates some uncer- 
tainty on the part of the poet who made them public. In any ease, 
the point of an approach of the kind attempted here is not so 
much to trace a year-by-year progression as to show that there 
are, in the poetry considered, various and shifting attitudes. 

These remarks, then, simply following the chronology of Arnold’s 
published works, are an attempt to indicate the conflicts which 
appear in the poetic imagery as it is developed and altered: con- 
fliets which are never finally solved but which underlie the prob- 
lems attacked by Arnold in other terms in his later prose, and which 
give both his prose and his poetry their distinctly modern sense 
of tension and uneertainty. 


II 


From the beginning the poet’s main subject is the duality of 
man and nature. There are for Arnold’s world three main ways 
of solving this dichotomy. The first is the traditional Christian 
dualism of spirit and nature; the second is simple materialism; 
the third is a synthetic and pantheistic philosophy. The orthodox 
Christianity of even so liberal a churchman as Thomas Arnold 
makes a distinction between the human being and the soul-less 
creatures of a fallen nature. But whatever the attractiveness of 
his father’s faith, the poet, who praises that faith with appro- 
priately cloudy imagery in ‘‘Rugby Chapel,’’ has difficulty in 
reconciling it with the tendencies of his age to see man more and 
more as a part of the world of things rather than a being a little 
lower than the angels. For while Arnold is less obviously con- 
cerned with the advance of science than a distinctly ‘‘modern”’ 
poet like Tennyson, he is much more sensitive to the implications 
of this advance, and particularly to the immediate implication 
of a nature, including man, which is cognizable only as matter; 
and so his belief in the objective validity of man’s ethics and 
aspirations is necessarily shaken. If orthodoxy fades, though, and 
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materialism repels the spirit as it attracts the mind, there remains 
the possibility of ‘‘spiritualizing’’ matter, and, like Emerson, be- 
coming a monist with the temperament and vocabulary of a Christ. 
ian. But this position too demands a price. To hold it one must 
recognize the primacy of force in the world and place the personal 
ethics of a human-centered religion beneath the supreme value 
of ‘‘being true to nature,’’ of being, that is, passive: thus the 
inevitable coldness of the Indian and the stoie outlooks, for the 
product of a Christian world with his ideas about the sanctity of 
souls, about charity and the incalculable importance of an ethic. 
ally regulated life based upon the divinely fathered family of 
human society. These three outlooks—Christianity, materialism, 
and a kind of Emersonian pantheism—all have attractions and 
difficulties; and each is applied by Arnold to the problem of man’s 
relation to external nature. 

Christian doctrine would not resolve a human-natural duality, 
but it would proclaim the primacy of moral humanity over amoral 
objects. Materialism would resolve the duality, but hardly answer 
man’s desires or end his isolation; it could only treat human sub- 
jectivity as illusory, man’s spirit as an epiphenomenon of matter 
(in Santayana’s words). The third, pantheistic, position would 
also resolve the dichotomy and make both it and human isolation 
apparent, not real; for it there would be one eternally calm and 
perfect sea of being, embracing all conflict and evil, and uniting 
subject and object. Arnold cannot long hold to orthodox Christ- 
ianity in the face of doubt and in his desire for an impersonal 
objectivity. He is foreed toward the complete materialism of 
much contemporary scientific thought, although it tortures his 
soul and frustrates his human desires for completion and com- 
munion, isolating his moral nature from the world of reality. 
Finally he attempts, partly under the influence of Emerson, per- 
haps reinforced by his reading in eastern mysticism and religious 
thought, to find an alternative in deified Nature; and, although 
this does not dispose of doubts, of faltering and despair, it is his 
nearest approach to a coherent faith. Each of these three views 
is expressed in terms of the water imagery: the mutually exclu- 
sive Christian dualism and materialist monism are complementary; 
both oppose the human land (mainland or islands) to the natural 
sea. Orthodoxy chooses the land; but for naturalism the sea has 
primacy. The alternative of pantheism unites nature and man in 
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the symbols of the sea and man’s life stream flowing into it. The 
history of these symbols, then, is the poetie history of Arnold’s 
basic struggle. 
The sonnet ‘‘ Written in Butler’s Sermons’’ suggests the Christ- 
jan view. In the poem man’s nature is 
Centred in a majestic unity; 


And rays her powers, like sister islands, seen 
Linking their coral arms under the sea.3 


In this religious scheme humanity is one, and isolation is evil; 
the human spirit rises above the sea of its surroundings: 
. . . Cluster’d peaks, with plunging gulfs between 

Spann’d by derial arches, all of gold; 

Whereo’er the chariot wheels of Life are roll’d 

In cloudy circles, to eternity. 
Man, here ‘‘God’s harmonious whole,’’ becomes fragmentary in 
an amoral life; and this image of the under-sea and heavenly 
unity and linking is not reiterated, while that of the isolating 
sea becomes increasingly important in Arnold’s later verse. 

The opposition of human land and natural sea is the basis of 
dramatic conflict in both ‘‘To a Gipsy Child .. .’’ and ‘‘The 
Forsaken Merman.’’ The merman longs to be with his human 
wife, but his is not the nature for priests and churches; and the 
wife longs to, but cannot, leave human things for a sea home. The 
deep sadness of the poem is the symbolic scheme’s counterpart 
for the feeling of divided man, who cannot accept either the sea 
of non-human life or the land of orthodox faith and human com- 
panionship—‘‘ Alone dwell for ever/ the Kings of the sea’’ (83) 
—but wishes for both. Here, as in ‘‘Desire’’ and ‘‘In Utrumque 
Paratus,’’ the conflict is between man’s need for inner and spiritual 
values and his experience of the outer and physical world of which 
he is sure; objective nature, being unlike himself, makes him dis- 
trust his feelings except as ‘‘skin-deep sense’’ (76). And when 
the idea of a pantheistie ‘‘life’s stream,’’ which man can remount 
to find his souree, is given up in favor of simple materialism, nature 
overcomes and agonizes humanity. 

In these poems and others the idea of the sea’s ebb and flow 
and underlying impersonal! calm are again and again introduced; 





8 The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold, ed. Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch (Lon- 
don, Oxford U. P., 1942), p. 59. All quotations from the poetry hereafter are 
identified according to page number in this volume, thus: (59). 
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man and this eternal sea are in contrast. ‘‘Resignation,’’ attempt. 
ing to find a way of existence in the alien life of the world, uses 
the image of a mountain stream which flows ‘‘to the town, the 
highway, and the plain,’’ and finally, followed by the poet ‘‘with 
speechless glee,’’ is received into ‘‘the wide-glimmering sea’’ (88), 
Arnold muses on the constancy of this natural river eyele. As in 
‘“‘The Strayed Reveller,’’ he insists that the poet should see the 
whole world, in general rather than personal terms, and celebrate 
that inanimate ‘‘general life, which does not cease,/ Whose seeret 
is not joy, but peace’’ (91). He counsels the resignation of human 
hopes and values to this world which ‘‘outlasts death’’: this is 
wisdom ‘‘in His eye’’ for whom man’s every moment “‘is but a 
quiet watershed/ Whence, equally, the Seas of Life and Death 
are fed’’ (92). Man, in this world, should not be able to say “I 
am alone’’; Life and death are one, united with all that ts in the 
pantheistic Being personified here, and so there is no isolation 
(and no humanity as such); the ‘‘something which infects the 
world’’ is the vitalizing nature-principle, life basically one and 
calm but manifesting itself in ebb and flow, in storm and conflict. 
In this nature the stream which ‘‘falls incessantly’’ and the hills 
and sky ‘‘seem to bear rather than rejoice’’ (92-93); but they are 
constant, and their being is endless. 

In this mood Arnold accepts, as the basis of existence, a physi- 
cal nature to which man must resign himself, his desires and feel- 
ings. But finally this resignation is not a humanly possible one: 
the feeling subject, as Arnold’s verse passionately tells, refuses 
to be resigned. When man is thus isolated from the nature he 
conceives of, and his subjectivity becomes alien to his world, he 
finds that he has no true idea of his own being. If human feeling 
is given up as non-essential, and only the objects of consciousness 
held to be real, then there is always a veil of subjective illusion 
between man and his true self. ter, as Arnold’s symbol of 
deep-flowing life, is man’s unrealized nature; and so the theme 
of ‘‘The Buried Life’’ is the ‘‘umregarded river’’ (169). The 
water’s reality, again, is alien to feeling. And when man’s other 
feelings are illusions, then love too is illusory. All persons, as 
conscious individuals, are isolated and without possible commuti- 
cation. 

Arnold’s water-imagery, beginning with the island figure, places 
the sea of all life in antithesis to the human land; but it develops 
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the stream-of-life theme which gives nature an all-inclusive char- 
acter, integrating man. In the alien sea men are isolated from 
life, from other men, and even from themselves. The solution to 
this problem of isolation is the broader conception, a kind of mon- 
ism, which includes the human stream and makes man himself 
ultimately a part of the great impersonal life. 


IIt 


But the solution is not long subseribed to. All the poems men- 
tioned so far were published in 1849. In Empedocles, published 
in 1852, the man-nature duality becomes conflict and anguish, as 
the human side is manifested in deep personal yearning and in 
love. Life, the outer being, must dominate: ‘‘ Experience, like 
a sea, soaks all-effacing in.’’ And this sea is indifferent. The world 
ean never quench man’s burning desire; in it man, if he is himself, 
is alone. To his laurel bough Empedocles says, ‘‘Thou fencest 
him [‘‘he who bears thee’’] from the multitude— / Who will 
fence him from himself?’’ (119). For him mind, subjectivity, is 
the basis of pain. If humanity is a self-torturing illusion in the 
sea of nature, agonized in its isolation, then a return to the ele- 
ments is its only salvation: ‘‘Well might it be/ With what roll’d 
of us in the stormy main!’’ But it is mind which imprisons man 
and makes him an island isolate; and mind and thought ‘‘never 
let us clasp and feel the All/ But through their forms, and modes, 
and stifling veils.’’ 

And we shall feel the agony of thirst, 

The ineffable longing for the life of life 

Baffled for ever (123). 
Thought and mind earry the lone individual endlessly ‘‘over the 
unrecognizing sea.’’ This is the isolation theme in essence. The 
buried life idea, too, is introduced here: we go through the endless 
cycle of returning to life to see if we can finally be true to our 
real (objective) selves, be true 


To our own only true, deep-buried selves, 
Being one with which we are one with the whole world (124). 


But this identification is impossible. Empedocles’ death is one 
end of the conflict which is basic in Arnold’s poetry: the self- 
nature duality expressed in the personal sense of isolation from 
the world and of longing for communion. 

The human feeling of isolation remains, and in man’s experi- 
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ence of duality there is still suffering; this is the deep sadness of 
the 1852 ‘‘Marguerite’’ verses, with their constant undertone of 
loneliness. Throughout these poems water symbolism is used nega- 
tively. Suffering man is again contrasted with the calm sea un- 
derlying his storm and stress. In ‘‘Execuse’’ Arnold suggests that 
a woman sees through her suitors, sees that they lack ‘‘the magic 
of the universe’’ (128). Men cannot attain to external nature’s 
passionless strength and thus are isolated from their own natures, 
This human isolation in the sea of objective circumstance is di- 
rectly related to man’s isolation from nature in ‘‘Parting’’: ‘‘ And 
what heart knows another?/ Ah! who knows his own?’’ And the 
idea of isolation in love, the frustration of desire, is summed up 
in these familiar lines, ‘‘To Marguerite’’: 

Yes: in the sea of life enisl’d, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 
Men feel that in the past there was some sense of human brother- 
hood provided by religion: 

. surely once, they feel, we were 

Parts of a single continent. 

Now round us spreads the watery plain. 
This is a memory of the rejected Christian and moral scheme of 
basically united islands. But deified nature exalts the objective 
at the expense of moral and emotional values. 

A God, a God their severance rul’d; 

And bade betwixt their shores to be 

The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea (135). 
This God negates human desire and will. Whether we would steer 
by rule or not, we must; we are rushed by ‘‘Coasts where we had 
lief remain’’; and like a vessel, 


We stem across the sea of life by night, 

The joys which were not for our use design ’d, 
The friends to whom we had no natural right, 
The homes that were not destined to be ours (136). 


So fate, nature, or the sea itself, takes the place of God and is 
man’s guide: the whole of life ordains man’s being and his loneli- 
ness; and pain, again in this Empedocles (1852) volume, gives 
way to resignation. Arnold’s is a poetry of moods. From an ex- 
alted view the sea is calm and noble, but from a passionate human 
being’s view it is cold and estranging. The conflict remains in- 
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soluble in terms of an amoral and unmoving sea of life underlying 
human existence. 


IV 


The water nature, however conceived, is the poet’s one criterion 
for man’s being. This is clearly shown in another group of poems 
from the Empedocles volume. In ‘‘Self-Dependence’”’ the picture 
of the vessel sailing ‘‘o’er the starlit sea’’ is again used; and, de- 
siring to be like this sea, the subject realizes that he must live as 
it does, unfrightened by the silence, undistracted, demanding no 
leve, amusement, or sympathy from outside. Thus isolation is 
glorified: the stars and sea exist now in joy, ‘‘for alone they live, 
nor pine with noting/ All the fever of some differing soul’’. Nature 
within, as without, expresses this moral: ‘‘be thyself . . . / Who 
finds himself, loses his misery’’ (165-166). ‘‘A Summer Night’’ 
earries out the figure of the man as mariner, suggesting two alter- 
natives. The first is an imprisoned existence which cannot see 
beyond its island into the calm of life but tries only ‘‘to stem/ 
The waves of mournful thought.’’ The other would be a defiant 
course, sailing ‘‘the wide Ocean of Life’’ (asserting a willful sub- 
jectivity); the willful man, opposed to nature, is assailed by the 
winds ‘‘despotie on life’s sea,’’ and, ‘‘still standing for some false 
impossible shore’’ (an ideal beyond nature, beyond physical life 
perhaps), he is destroyed. The alternative to these lives of the 
slave and the madman is the life of obedience to sea-nature, sink- 
ing to its ‘‘mild deeps’’ (167-168). 

This idea, significantly broadened, is re-iterated in ‘‘The Buried 
Life.’”, Human love seems not enough to break into human isola- 
tion and find the true being, although, according to Arnold’s 
naturalism, ‘‘the same heart beats in every breast.’’ (As a matter 
of fact, because this is true no communion can take place on the 
illusory level of unique hunianity.) Yet, though man’s true self 
is a ‘‘buried stream,’’ and fate bade ‘‘the unregarded River of 
our Life’’ be ‘‘indiscernible,’’ and though man vainly thirsts and 
spends his passion to find his underground stream, nature hidden 
in himself (but plain in the sea of life), yet he may on rare occa- 
sions find in communion with a loved one the calm of that true 
nature, 

And then he thinks he knows 


The Hills where his life rose, 
And the Sea where it goes (171). 
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Here for the first time Arnold explicitiy relates human love to 
life; and here man’s stream is given an ideal culmination and 
goal in the sea of (peaceful) existence; rather than being pictured 
as an island, man is explicitly given a way of return. Arnold is 
making an attempt to reconstruct human values and satisfy human 
desire on the basis of the faith he has declared. The ultimate 
reality of nature is clearly made the criterion even of moral ae- 
tion. This is the theme of ‘‘Obermann,’’ ‘‘The Youth of Nature,” 
and ‘‘The Youth of Man.”’ 


Sink, O Youth, in thy soul! 

Yearn to the greatness of Nature! 

Rally the good in the depths of thyself! (192) 
Apparently human qualities have now entered into the larger 
Nature—beauty, emotion, and warmth—giving it some right to 
identification with the divine. The relationship between humanity 
and the external world (both one in a larger unity) is suggested 
in ‘‘Progress.’’ The unseen Power, whether Nature personified 
or a God above the soul of things, insists upon moral concerns: 

‘Bright, else, and fast the stream of life may roll, 

And no man may the other’s hurt behold; 

Yet each will have one anguish—his own soul 

Which perishes of cold.’ (194) 

Even isolation ought to be overcome in a brotherhood demanded 
by such a humanized scheme. In keeping with this view is the 
expression of the river theme in ‘‘The Future’’: man is a wanderer, 
‘*born in a ship/ On the breast of the River of Time,’’ and history 
is his river; although he is now in the Plain, he may find peace 
as his stream ‘‘draws to the Ocean’’ and the wind ‘‘brings up the 
stream/ Murmurs and scents of the infinite Sea.’’ (195-197). 


Vv 


The deep personal anguish of early verse gives way to calmer, 
philosophical poetry after 1852 as Arnold’s concept of nature, 
indicated by his water imagery, is broadened to include humaa 
values. And it is not until the later publication of ‘‘Dover Beach” 
and ‘‘Obermann Once More’’ that the theme of man’s loneliness 
in the sea of life is seriously taken up again. There is uncertainty, 
though, in these later poems. Arnold seems never to have found 
finally the proper terms for his faith; if he can hope for real unity, 
he has to admit into his thought the inescapable experience of 
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loneliness. The unity is envisioned in ‘‘A Southern Night,’’ where 
he contrasts ‘‘men’s incessant stream’’ with that ‘“‘pure goal of 
Being,’’ reached by some lonely companionless sage, and speaks 
of his dead brother and sister-in-law to the mountains and waters: 
“To that in you which is divine/ they were allied’’ (384-386). 
But the sense of isolation remains. ‘‘The Terrace at Berne,’’ pub- 
lished in 1867, re-phrases the familiar theme: 

Like driftwood spars which meet and pass 

Upon the boundless ocean-plain, 

So on the sea of life, alas! 

Man nears man, meets, and leaves again. 


I knew it when my life was young, 
I feel it still, now youth is o’er! (404) 


And ‘‘Dover Beach,’’ first published, also, in 1867 but probably 
written earlier, is equally, if much more beautifully, negative. 
We on the shore hear the sea’s ‘‘eternal note of sadness’’; it sug- 
gests the ‘‘ebb and flow/ Of human misery,’’ and it reminds us 
that the sea of faith is now retreating (401-402). Faith might 
be renewed, but now the world is naked and is seen as having no 
joy, no love, no light, no peace: Arnold’s faith in a human nature- 
in-life is denied! This is his most profoundly sad and in a sense 
his most human poem; its prime concern is the subject rather 
than the life into which he is born, the lovers on land rather than 
the sea outside. Love is the consolation of bewildered man in an 
alien world; and while his isolation from nature is clear, the pos- 
sibility of that meeting which the other poem denies is his only 
hope. 

The confusion and fragmentary nature of these poems suggests 
that in his truest expressions the poet feels too deeply to hold 
long either with despair or faith; it suggests that the man-nature 
duality remains and that his natural monism is not adequate to 
solve it. 

Finally, the theme of isolation is broached in terms of water 
images again in ‘‘Obermann Once More’’ (also published in 1867). 
Again Arnold looks longingly at the past. The religious East has 
spoken : 

‘“Poor World,’’—she cried, ‘‘so deep accurst! 
That runn’st from pole to pole 


To seek a draught to slake they thirst— 
Go seek it in thy soul!’’ (436) 


And from it came life: 
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. . . the wave 
Of love which set so deep and strong 
From Christ’s then open grave (437). 
But now Christianity is dead; man ‘‘must resign/ His all too 
human ereeds .. .’’ (488) And this is not enough. As the tide 
of faith retired, men cried for a new and revivifying flood. It 
came in the storm of human and freedom-exalting rebellion, typi- 
fied by the French revolution. But after this revolt the sea is still 
not clear and calm. In it remain ‘‘blocks of the past, like ice 
bergs high,’’ and on these men live ‘‘and know not they are 
sever’d’’; the intellectual revolt which destroyed the idea of human 
integration in a divine scheme has left in life’s sea men who are 
‘*noor fragments of a broken world’’: these are the islands again, 
men isolated from nature and themselves. ‘‘The glow of central 
fire’? which made aJl one, in the idea of a common divinely-created 
human nature, is gone. No unity has taken its place. ‘‘ And who 
ean be alone elate,/ While the world lies forlorn?’’ (439-440) 
Men are lonely, suffering in their failure to integrate themselves 
in their new world. Arnold himself, after making giant efforts 
toward acceptable terms of faith, has failed. But he ean still be- 
lieve that the world will find itself: His vision is positive: 
the sun is risen. 


He melts the icebergs of the past, 
A green, new earth appears (441). 


And he must still hold, with his conjured shade of Obermann, 
that man’s duty is to find himself, to fulfill the desire for a world 
new-made and to seek a way of realizing life again, in ‘‘one mighty 
wave of thought and joy! Lifting mankind amain!’’ (442) In 
such a symbolic realization only can the haunting sense of isola- 
tion be overcome. Man’s life, the stream, and the life of the world, 
the sea of life, must be at last one. 


VI 


To summarize: Arnold symbolizes in his imagery—and in the 
scheme of such a dramatic poem as ‘‘The Forsaken Merman’’— 
the conflict between human values, represented by the land, and 
the life of the ‘‘natural’’ world, represented by the sea. Man 1s 
conceived of as an island, surrounded by the alien sea and s0 
isolated from his fellows. The sea becomes an increasingly attrae- 
tive image, and there ean be traced in Arnold’s verse, from 1832 
to 1867, a tendency to emphasize it rather than the land. This 
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tendency reflects a movement away from orthodox faith in the 
dualism of a divinely-created soul and a physical nature sur- 
rounding man. But, if the inereasing significance given in his 
imagery to a single element suggests a monism in harmony with 
the naturalistic thought of his day, Arnold cannot abandon his 
belief in the objective nature of human values, in the ideals of 
the sympathetie and ethical life. And so he needs to introduce 
into his one Nature, the sea-nature, some human qualities which 
justify his identifying man with nature and retaining these ideals. 
He vacillates, though, between a hopeful faith in the spiritual 
essence of life, and a pessimistie conviction that the world ‘‘hath 
really neither joy, nor love, nor light.’’ The vacillations between 
these two views make up the history of Arnold’s later poetry. At 
his most hopeful, the poet is inspired by the vision of man’s life 
as a river flowing into the great Sea of Life; at his least hopeful 
he returns to the picture of men as ‘‘driftwood spars’’ in the alien 
sea. Or, in a surprising switch, he is sad because the Sea of faith 
is ebbing and he wishes for a revivifying faith in life’s values in 
the image of the flooding sea. The water imagery, the sea, still 
represents Life for Arnold; but his concept of the physical in- 
human world of objects seems at last inadequate (in ‘‘Obermann 
Onee More’’): orthodoxy, opposed to the water of life, is dead, 
and the idea of a physical monism as the one Life is no longer 
adequate. Arnold’s poetic imagination is threatening, by 1867, to 
break down; the poet no longer finds an acceptable objective idea 
for what life is, an idea upon which to base his values and his 
imagery. He feels the need, and his world’s need, for a revivify- 
ing flood, for a new faith which will be, as the Christian faith 
once was, and as pantheistic monism does not succeed in becoming, 
a Sea of Life: a symbol for the imagination, a symbol of some 
adequate source and ground of human existence. 














BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
A ‘SOURCE’? FOR THE ROPE-DANCING IN GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


In a note entitled ‘‘Gulliver and the Free-Thinker’”* Mr. Nicholay 
Joost has advanced an attractive conjecture concerning a possible 
source for the famous ‘‘rope-daneing’’ passage in Book I, Chapter 
3 of Gulliver’s Travels. Paper No. 144 of Ambrose Philips’ journal, 
the Free-Thinker, contains the story of some rope-dancers who 
visited a European court and performed before the reigning 
sovereign.” The attendant nobles, observing the king’s pleasure at 
the spectacle, became alarmed, ‘‘because they feared his Majesty 
would oblige them, at the hazard of their Limbs, to learn to dance 
upon the Ropes, for his Diversion.’’ 

The context in which this tale is told is a ‘‘Trial of Skill,’’ in 
which ‘‘every other Person should tell a short Story; upon which 
the Right-hand Man should be obliged to furnish some uncommon 
Remarks.’’* Accordingly, Eutrapelus, one of the listeners, follows 
the anecdote with certain reflections which it has prompted. The 
gist of his remarks is contained in his exclamation: ‘‘ What end- 
less Fears and Jealousies must alarm the Subjects of a despotick 
Prince, who is no great Philosopher! They die beneath his Frowns; 
and they live in Terrour under his Smiles!’’ 

Mr. Joost asserts that ‘‘the apt political moral that Eutrapelus 
draws conforms strikingly to Swift’s allegory at the beginning 
of the third chapter of Gulliver’s ‘Voyage to Lilliput’.’’ But it 
seems rather difficult to discover any important similarities be- 
tween the two works beyond the actual appearance of the rope- 
dancing device itself. Philips’ tale is employed quite straight- 
forwardly as an object-lesson: the rope-dancing serves only to 
exemplify the dangers to which even the smiles of an irresponsible 
monarch expose ‘‘Grandees’’ and, to a lesser extent, ‘‘inferiour 
People.’’? In Gulliver’s Travels, on the other hand, the perform- 
ance on the rope is entirely a satiric fabrication. The detailed 
correspondence between this ingenious allegorical device and the 
existing political scene have, as Mr. Joost points out, been abund- 
antly supplied by scholars.t Essentially, however, Swift uses the 

1 MLN, uxv (March, 1950), 197-9. 

2] have used the first reprint edition of the Free-Thinker (1722-23), in which 
No. 144 appears at II, 285-92, and the story proper on pp. 291-2. 

3 Ibid., p. 287. 

4 Mr. Joost cites Sir Charles Firth’s ‘‘The Political Significance of Gulliver’s 


Travels,’’ Proceedings of the British Academy, 1x (1919), 8-9. The passage 
receives further illumination in the editions of Gulliver’s Travels by Harold 
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“strait Rope’’ as a symbol to display, first, the importance, for 
those who wish to remain in royal favor, of a gift for ‘‘cutting 
capers’? at a precarious height, and, second, the frequency and 
severity of the political ‘‘falls’’ to which the few who vie in this 
dangerous balancing competition are constantly exposed. Perhaps, 
as Mr. Joost implies, the two authors may ultimately agree in 
some ‘‘moral’’ involving the eaprices of the royal will; but even 
here we must note that Philips is concerned not so much with 
favoritism as with the inevitably destructive nature of despotic 
whims, while Swift’s attack is not even directed primarily against 
the monarch, but against his ministers. 

Swift’s alleged debt to Philips, therefore, resolves itself into 
the mere ‘‘idea’’ of the rope-dance, for it is this figure alone which 
the satirist could have extracted from the sober reflections of the 
Free-Thinker and turned to his own imaginative use. The cir- 
cumstantial evidence which Mr. Joost provides indicates that such 
borrowing is within the realm of possibility.° What makes the 
conjecture highly unlikely, however, is the existence, within the 
writings of Swift himself, of a far earlier and more striking parallel 
to the Lilliputian passage than that furnished by the Free-Thinker. 

Swift’s Remarks upon a Book Entitled ‘‘The Rights of the 
Christian Church’’ consists of a prefatory discourse and a series 
of scathing notes in vigorous denunciation of Matthew Tindal’s 
thinly-diseuised attack upon the powers of the Church of England 
and its clergy. The Remarks did not appear in print until after 
Swift’s death and are clearly unfinished, but there is ample evi- 
dence to show that the work was begun and then permanently 
laid aside at some time between 1707 and 1709. The passage 
which coneerns us here oceurs in the prefatory material, which 
attacks general aspects of Tindal’s book as a whole. A thesis central 





Williams (London, 1926), p. 463, and Arthur E, Case (New York, 1938), pp. 
25 and 332. 


5 Although Mr. Joost maintains that his evidence ‘‘rests on three factors,’’ 
the first of these—the relationship between Swift and Philips—is, if anything, 
hostile to his thesis, since, as he admits, by 1724 Philips was ‘‘an enemy not 
to be tolerated in Swift’s literary circle.’’ Mr. Joost’s other demonstrations, 
concerning the respective dates of composition and Swift’s access to the Frec- 
Thinker, prove, for what it is worth, that it was possible for Swift to have 
seen No. 144 before the ‘‘ Voyage to Lilliput’’ was entirely completed. 


_ 8Certain references within the Remarks could not have been made until well 
ito the year 1707, but, because of their ‘‘topical’’ nature, tend to restrict 
the date of composition to a time very near that year. Among these are allu- 
sions to the Battle of Almanza (April, 1707) and to refutations of Tindal 
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to Tindal’s argument is that the Church lacks all independent 
power, serving only as a delegate of the civil government or ‘‘magis- 
trate,’’ in which all authority is vested by the people. Ecclesiastical 
government, Tindal argues, is ultimately subject to the civil legis. 
lature, and ‘‘if the Parliament can annul Ecclesiastical Laws, 
they must be able to make them, since no greater Power is required 
for one than the other.’” 

It is against this concept of a ‘‘Supreme Power,’’ vested in the 
civil government, that Swift launches his attack: 


But, as the Supreme Power can certainly do ten thousand Things more than 
it ought, so there are several Things which some People may think it can do, 
although it really cannot. For, it unfortunately happens, that Edicts which 
cannot be executed, will not alter the Nature of Things. So, if a King and 
Parliament should please to enact, that a Woman, who hath been a Month 
married, is Vitgo mtacta, would that actually restore her to her primitive 
State? If the Supreme Power should resolve a Corporal of Dragoons to be 
a Doctor of Divinity, Law, or Physick, few, I believe, would trust their Souls, 
Fortunes, or Bodies to his Direction; because that Power is neither fit to 
judge or teach those Qualifications which are absolutely necessary to the several 
Professions. Put the Case, that walking on the slack Rope were the only Talent 
required by Act of Parliament for making a Man a Bishop; no doubt when 
a Man had done his Feat of Activity in Form, he might sit in the House of 
Lords, put on his Robes and his Rotchet, go down to his Palace, receive and 
spend his Rents; but it requireth very little Christianity to believe this Tumbler 
to be one whit more a Bishop than he was before; because the Law of God 
hath otherwise decreed; which Law, although a Nation may refuse to receive 
it, cannot alter in its own Nature.8 


To the best of my knowledge, this early use of the slack-rope 
(which seems to have been ‘‘straitened’’ by the time it appears 


already published by Hickes, Potter, and Wotton, all of which appeared in 
1707. The Remarks are included in the list of ‘‘Subjects for a Volume’’ 
which is reported by Ball (The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift [London, 
1910-14], 1, 111), and which was apparently set down in October, 1708, or 
slightly later. The 1707-8 date of composition is further confirmed by Swift’s 
ownership of a third edition (1707) of Tindal’s book: see Harold Williams, 
Dean Swift’s Library (Cambridge, 1932), appendix, p. 10. The latest possible 
date for Swift’s abandonment of the Remarks, on the other hand, is supplied 
by his communication to Ford of March 8, 1709. Here he writes, ‘‘No, the 
Report of my Answering Tindall’s Book is a Mistake; I had some thoughts 
that way, but they are long layd aside.’’ (D. Nichol Smith ed., The Letters 
of Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford [Oxford, 1935], p. 5.) 

7 In the first edition of The Rights of the Christian Church (London, 1706), 
this statement appears on page viii of the ‘‘Preface.’’ On the assumption that 
Swift used his own copy of the third edition of Tindal’s book, one judges by 
page references in the Remarks that pagination remained substantially unl 
form through the first three editions of the Rights. 

8 For the best and most readily-available text of the Remarks, see Herbert 
Davis (ed.), The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, Vol. II, Bickerstaff Papers 
and Pamphlets on the Church (Oxford, 1939), pp. 65-107. The quoted passage 
occurs on p. 75. 
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in Gulliver’s Travels) has not previously been pointed out. To 
be sure, what has been devised in the earlier work simply as a 
preposterously mean and irrelevant criterion for episcopal con- 
secration is employed in ‘‘A Voyage to Lilliput’’ as a richly 
meaningful satiric symbol. But the rope-dancing reported by 
Gulliver is certainly no more remote from the tumbler-bishop of 
Swift’s own earlier writing than it is from Philips’ tale of the- 
terrified courtiers. If, in fact, we momentarily disregard the 
satiric implication of the Lilliputian rope-walking, the perform- 
ance appears in essentially the same light as it originally did in 
the Remarks—as a ludicrously inappropriate method of demon- 
strating one’s fitness for a position of authority. 

It seems impossible to believe, in view of Swift’s prior employ- 
ment of the rope dance, that Free-Thinker No. 144, which is dated 
August 7, 1719, could have inspired the use of this figure in ‘‘A 
Voyage to Lilliput.’’ At the very most, if Swift actually hap- 
pened to see this particular number of Philips’ journal, it could 
only have reminded him of a device in his own unpublished notes 
which, refurbished and enlarged, was ideally suited for the mag- 
nificent satirie pattern of Gulliver’s Travels. 

The University of Chicago EDWARD W. ROSENHEIM, JR. 


ADVICE RESENTED: A MIDDLE-ENGLISH COURT OF LOVE POEM 
(CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE MS 61, FOL., 66v-67r) 

Through the kindness of the President and Fellows of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, I am able to present a diplomatic tran- 
scription of a hitherto unprinted anonymous Middle-English Court 
of Love poem. It consists of fourteen rime-royal stanzas, cast in 
dialogue form in which the two speakers are assigned alternate 
stanzas—the unhappy lover being assigned the introductory one. 
The unique fifteenth century apograph copy is preserved in Corpus 
Christi MS 61, fol., 66¥-67". 

I suggest the title used above: the standard Brown & Robbins 
The Index to Middle-English Verse, No. 2594, erroneously calls 
the poem: ‘‘A lover who has lost his lady applying at the Court 
of Venus.’’ Actually the lover makes no such application, and 
the Court is merely mentioned in passing. The poem deals with 
the apparent plight of an unhappy lover who rejects, in an obstinate 
and self-righteous manner (ef. 1. 72: To excuse my selfe I wote 
I haue no nede.), the well-meaning if conventional advice of his 
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friend. Advice Resented merits publication because the author, 
despite his strained syntax, exhibits considerable understanding 
of human behavior as well as a clear-headed recognition of how 
ill courtly love conventions often mixed with recalcitrant egotisms. 

Since this poem is not directly concerned with formal proceed- 
ings at the Court of Love, it bears little resemblance to such well 
known works as the anonymous Middle-English Court of Love 
which Skeat edited in 1897 from Trinity (Cambridge) MS R.3.19 
for his Chaucer Apocrypha volume, or the shorter Parliament of 
Love (EETS OS No. 15, 1866, pp. 48-51). The standard history 
of this genre, of which there are numerous examples, was written 
in 1899 by W. A. Nielson in his ‘‘The Origins and Sources of the 
Court of Love.’** But it would be mistaken to assume that the 
last word has been stated on the complex problems connected with 
the origin and significance of courtly love, of which the conven- 
tion of the Court of Love is an interesting subdivision or variant. 
I refer to the excellent article by Theodore Silverstein in Modern 
Philology for November, 1949, for current views on this subject. 


Advice Resented 


I 
1 O ye lovers that pletyn for youre ryght 
in Venus courte as do somoche for me 
if ther be speche of eny manner wight 
that hathe lost his ladie say pt I am he 
5 But to pursien restored for to be 
T haue non haste it stondis in seche wyse 
let hym do right pt lord is and iustice 


II 


Venus list not in any wise take kepe 
to suche men as wolle not do theyre payn 

10 to please ane and brek mony a slepe 
love trewly and in nothyng fayne 
I trow ye cowthe hir service neuer attayn 
youre hast 1s smalle wtowte your cause be mor 
pan I can wit by your writyng before 


IIt 


15 As towchyng be moste noble and excellent 
princes venus by any manere 
I haue not agrevid after myn entent 
In word scripture ne litvere 
But trewly hir seruid & in place where 
20 hit is rehersid I cowthe not ateyne 
my souervain lady pe contrarye is playne 


1 Harvard Studies § Notes in Phil. & Lit., vol. v1. 
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IV 


Agrevid pis howe shuld sho els be 
and haue disdeyn pt ye list noght to sien ‘ 
to hir pt comforts highe and lowe degre 

lightis the herte of euere lover trewe 

thavaunt of youre lady me pink ye shuld eschue 

if ye haue fond hir kynd be not now wrothe 

pt ons was wt yowe lese I rede let neuer be lope 


v 
A thus in hir name ye say what ye liste 
yit trust I so gretly to hir goodnesse 
she hathe not take it so for I it wiste 
the hastilier I had hied pes giltles to redrisse 
Abquitted I neuer yit my maistresse 
how he it I sayde I had her loke forlorne 
Thyng was neuer lost but it wer had beforn 


VI 


Gretly Venus to trust I hold bot in veyne 
wtout yr acts wer pe bettir hir for to please 
She commawnds yowe apere afore jugs tweyn 
to determyne pe matir & here al your pleeis 
Sease of yr avauntyng it will be yr case 
Amend pt is amys pe tyme is now holy 

And thogh it be disservyd discouer not y"™ lady 


VII 
dystrust shal I neuer by any wise 
that highe emprice I yowe ensure 
whiche me hath rewarded for my service 
to be loued ageyn whilis pt I endure : 
Of myn acts ye may be right sure 
what shall be sayd I dar it wel abyde 
By my lady venus or of my lord cupyde ; 


VIII 
Rewarded for yr service al was it loste 
or to be lover ageyn petie to here 
y' writyng afore spilt al pe roste 
refusyng to siewe and list not apeire / 
to pe highe presence bot stode in a were 
Strange wordis sendyng in maner of a bost 
Among lovers to infecte mony of an host 
Ix 
fforto pursien thogh easy was myn haste 
Abriged is not my dientye nor alegeaunce 
ffrom the highe courte if ye will atast 
Thentent of my forewrityng & pe substance 
ye may not me condempne for lak of aparans 
I haue offird my self & yit do ageyne 
Tabyde the ingenient of al oure souverain 


x 
Long myght ye abide in place dilectable 
offirryng your selfe to make your excuse 
Right glad am I ye be so mesurable 
dredyng lest yr matier had ben to diffuse 
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pe highe court I pray noght you to refuse 
Aunt yowe to grace pt ye be fond digne 
70 To serue in hir presence pt is full benyngne 


XI 

In placis dilectable I propose me to abide 

To excuse myselfe I wote I haue no nede 
youre feynd gladnesse I dar well set aside 
drede not so sore my matier was ordeyned 

75 ffor pe courts availe and for myn own to spede 

is hathe be and shall my grettest desire 

to please & to serue pt set me furst on ffire 


XII 
Wel nowe ye be recleymed to the lure 
Al ye matier for the courtis availe 
80 of yr good spede sethe ye be sure 
per yt cole is kindled by travayle 
I feyned not yit withoutyn faile 
Giltles her theft ye me blame 
As ye me deme ye be the same 


XIII 

85 Neuer the rather for a japry worde 
ffleghe I from the lure to be recleymed 
in al wrytyng travers I kepe wtin bord 
parde in your gladdyng ye wot well ye feynd 
for skafte of hast first ye men cleymed 

90 Sethens by avantyng and aftir cappere 
conclude on 0 poynt myn awnswer ye shal here 


XIV 

ffeyned nay I said right as I thoght 
my writyng was ileyn in myn opynyon 
at yt beginnyng strangely ye wroght 
The contrary aftir in your conclusion 
Noght stedfast but nowe vp nowe downe 
turnyng wt the wynd like to a fane 

98 ffor my good cownsell yet ye me blame 

University of Florida R. H. Bowers 

L. 5 pursien (and 1. 57), vb., ‘‘to be a suitor’’; ef. ME pursue. Form not 
found in NED. 

L. 28 Two lines are scribbled after stanza IV (in a later hand ?), reading: 
yf ye haue fond her kynd leue . . . (the rest is illegible). 

L. 41 holy, adj., here ‘‘propitious.’’? An instance of a theological or did- 
actic term being appropriated into the terminology of courtly love. 

L. 52 roste, sb., probably ‘‘rest.’’ However it may mean ‘‘praise’’; ef. 
the ME verb roose, meaning ‘‘to flatter, or praise.’’? writyng, sb., The usual 
ME term for any love-letter or application, be it composed in prose or verse, 
was Dill. 

L. 54 were, sb., ‘‘state of anxiety.’’ 

L. 63 ingenient. Possibly a variant form, or misspelling, of ingeny, sb. 
‘character, or genius,’? a term unrecorded by the NED before 1477. The 
context calls for the term verdict (usually spelt voirdict). 

L. 69 Aunt, v., ‘‘advance.’’ 

L. 74. matier = matter. 

L. 85 japry, adj., ‘‘tricky, deceitful.’’ 

L. 89 skafte, sb., probably scathe, i.e., ‘‘ misfortune. ’’ 

L. 90 cappere, sb. Not ‘‘capmaker,’’ which is the recorded definition, but 
‘*trickery’’ (?). Cf. Chaucer’s expression ‘‘sette hir aller cappe,’’ i.e., ‘“made 
fools of them all.’’ 
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WILL SUMMERS: AN UNRECORDED JESTBOOK 


A pleasant History Of the Life and Death of Will Summers, 
1637,2 is a seventeenth-century jestbook that has so far eluded 
documentation or discussion. The apparently unique copy in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library is not listed in the Short-Title 
Catalogue, nor do the two most thoroughgoing treatments of the 
English jestbook, those of Schulz and F. P. Wilson,? mention it 
either. Esdaile, indeed, cites the 1676 edition of the same title,* 
as does Hazlitt (Handbook, p. 47), but the latter dismisses the 
book, mistakenly, as a mere reissue of Scoggin’s jests ‘‘in a new 
coat.’’ 

Nevertheless the 1637 edition of the sole book to be devoted 
exclusively to Henry VIII’s famous jester does exist and makes, 
moreover, a real claim for attention. Not only does it permit Will 
Summers to assume his proper niche in that cirele of merry 
pranksters to which he, along with Scoggin, Tarlton, Long Meg, 
George a Greene, and the others whose doings formed the staple 
of early Stuart printed humor, has a right to belong, but it offers 
a text characterized by two features most unusual in a jestbook. 
The story of Will’s pleasant pranks begins with a rather unex- 
pected philosophic introduction and ends with a completely un- 
expected appendix containing some ‘‘ Remarkable passages in King 
Henry the Eights time, which Will Summers tooke notice of.’”* 
The grave thoughtful opening is understandable enough; by illus- 
trating the truth of the proverb Stultorum plena sunt omnia with 
showily learned classifications of the types of fools and folly tricked 
out by examples from elassical sources, it leads by a reasonable 
transition to the subject of the pamphlet itself, Will Summers, 
who is cautiously presented as a mixture of the natural fool and 
the crafty fool. But rather more puzzling is the appendix, whose 


1The imprint reads London: Printed by I. Okes and are to be sold by F. 
Grove and T. Lambart. 1637. The book is a small black-letter octavo consist- 
ing of five gatherings, of which sig. Al, presumably blank, is lacking. There 
are eight woodcuts, one of which occurs twice. 

2Ernst Schulz, Die englischen Schwankbiicher bis herab eu ‘‘Dobson’s Drie 
Bobs’’ (1607), Berlin, 1912; F. P. Wilson, ‘‘The English Jestbooks of the 
Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries,’?’ HLQ m (1939), 121-158. 

8 Arundell Esdaile, A List of English Tales and Prose Romances Printed 
before 1740, London, 1912, p. 309. 

‘The 1676 edition (which was reprinted by James Caulfield, London, 1794), 
the sole early reissue, omits most of the introductory material as well as the 
entire appendix of the ‘‘Remarkable passages.’’ 
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material ean be considered germane to Summers’ life only by the 
most courteous interpretation of the laws of cause and effect; 
consisting of the most heterogeneous items, it seems rather too 
lengthy to be dismissed as mere filler,> but must be rather a small 
attempt to satisfy the ever-greedy demand for news about strange 
and memorable occurrences.® 

Aside from these two points, however, the Summers pamphlet 
is a perfectly normal example of that class of jestbook whieh 
Schulz has called the jest-biography, that is, one in which the funny 
stories are all attached to a single personage. Jest-biographies as 
a class show, as one would expect, much variety in the strictness 
of their organization: some use the title figure mechanically as 
a mere focus for an attempt at unity, stringing essentially de- 
tached anecdotes on the factitious thread of his name; others pre- 
sent their anecdotes or incidents in a carefully ordered chrono- 
logical sequence so as to provide at least a rudimentary outline of 
their protagonist’s life. Will Summers lies more or less midway 
between these two extremes, though perhaps favoring the side oi 
the better organized type; certainly, in spite of his being unable 
to maintain a strict chronological presentation throughout, the 
anonymous author of the pamphlet has made some effort at a real 
biographical sequence. 

Summers’ life as we find it in the jestbook divides clearly into 
two periods: his experiences as a lad in the country and his tricks 
at court. During the first half and more of the book a real sense 
of progress is maintained: Will the funny country boy does tricks, 
his fame spreads, the king hears of him and sends for him, he 
continues his amusing career at court. But as the story begins to 
draw to a close even this simple organization breaks down, as the 
author himself recognizes when he remarks of an anecdote be- 
latedly introduced that it is ‘‘better inserted out of course, than 
altogether intermitted.’’ Toward the end, especially, early and 


5 It takes up almost a whole gathering, sig. E2r-E7v. 

6Some of the heterogeneous information thus proffered: Andrew Barton 
the pirate taken by Sir Edward Howard, 1520; an ambassador sent from Pope 
Clement VII with a pure gold rose on a golden tree; big rains and floods in 
the winter of 1527/28; Tyndale’s New Testament printed abroad, 1530, and 
smuggled into England; one Richard Ross boiled in a ealdron, April, 1533, for 
poisoning divers persons to the number of sixteen; a law passed in 1534 that 
all butchers sell their meat by weight; Queen Elizabeth born; a big fire on 
August 16, 1535; a woman gave birth to a monster ‘‘ which had two perfect 
bodies from the Navill upwards’’ and which lived only eighteen days. 
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late anecdotes are mixed up without rime or reason, and even 
though the final incident deals properly enough with Will’s death- 
bed joke, the earlier sense of orderly procedure is completely lost. 
This latter-end confusion does not necessarily bespeak ineptness 
in the author; it probably arises from the usual methods of jest- 
book compilation. To what extent the anecdotes related in these 
books are founded on reliable tradition about their subjects is 
not ascertainable, but it is likely that there is a core of genuine 
biographical material in them, and certainly, as Nelson remarks 
about the tales told of Skelton, orphaned anecdotes seeking a 
father usually pick a suitable one.” It is noticeable that the flurry 
of stories at the end of Summers’ biography presents things which 
ring false, as if the author were, after exhausting his real material, 
now padding with whatever he could lay his hands on. In one 
of these later anecdotes, for instance, Will is spoken of as married, 
although nowhere else in the book is a wife hinted at; again, the 
most extended jest of this section is one taken, with much appro- 
priation of phrase, from another jestbook, the Merrie Conceited 
lests of George Peele (1607), where it figures as the fourteenth 
and last prank. 

Though the several anecdotes related of Summers are not sepa- 
rated in the text, which prints them as continuously flowing para- 
graphs, it is possible to count some forty-odd jests as the roster 
of Will’s pleasantries. These jests are as varied in character as 
they are in length, but they fall very satisfactorily into four classes: 
sharp, naive, coarse, and ridiculous jokes. It is worth noting that 
the ridiculous jokes appear exclusively in the first part of the 
book, during Will’s country nonage; once he comes to court he 
puts on sharpness. But no matter what the category, any given 
jest is much more likely to be word-play than physical action; 
Summers engages in few practical jokes and few pieces of horse- 
play. Only about ten, or less than one-quarter, of his jests are 
things done rather than things said, a proportion which is per- 
haps to be expected from one who was a court jester, but never- 
theless a surprise in comparison with the anecdotes told of such 
similar comie worthies as Long Meg or Scoggin or George Peele. 

In spite of some borrowings from other jestbooks, Will’s story 
contains in the main what appear to be fairly original anecdotes. 


T William Nelson, John Skelton Laureate, New York, 1939, p. 110. 
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Whether this originality arises from a basis in a genuine tradition 
is impossible to say, but surely the many specific individualizing 
touches, such as those detailing Will’s physical appearance and 
his character, give the book an air of veracity and may indeed 
stem from a living and reliable tradition of his actual life. The 
Summers whose outlines emerge from this jestbook is a different 
and more credible figure than the one which is shown in the rather 
hasty treatment accorded him in Foole upon Foole (1600), where 
he is made to be insistently the good-hearted soul, the friend to 
the poor. The 1637 Summers has more bite to his character, more 
salt to his wit, and more point to his behavior. He is a worthy 
member of that select group of funnymen who amused learned 
and lewd alike in early Stuart times. 


University of Maryland CHARLES C. MISH 


MILTON’S MOSCOVIA NOT HISTORY 


I beg the privilege of protesting what seems to me a complete 
misreading of Milton’s Moscovia in the recent article by Professor 
Joseph Allen Bryant Jr. (PQ, xxrx [1950], 15-30). The argument 
of the article is 1) that Milton composed the work as a model 
brief history; 2) that he followed in doing so the historiographical 
precepts of Polybius; 3) that he was also inspired by Bacon’s 
praise of ‘‘history of cosmography’’ as the most suitable subject 
for the modern historian. 

1) Actually the Moscovia is not history at all. Milton’s preface 
begins: ‘‘The study of Geography is both profitable and delight- 
full.’’ After criticizing ‘‘the Writers thereof,’’ especially for their 
diffuseness in human geography, he announces his purpose of do- 
ing not ‘‘an entire Geography,’’ but ‘‘something in the descrip- 
tion of one or two Countreys, which might be as a Pattern or 
Example.’’ The title he himself gives his work, as printed at the 


head of chapter 1, is ‘‘Moseovia: Or, Relations of Moscovia, as ' 


far as hath been discover’d by English Voyages: Gathered from 
the Writings of several Eye-witnesses.’’ This is all plainly geog- 
raphy; the ‘‘Relations’’ are reports of travelers. 

Mr. Bryant ignores Milton’s use of the word geography in order 
to take at face value the title-page given the book, A Brief History 
of Moscovia. This is clearly not Milton’s title, since both his pref- 
ace and his own undoubted title (which I have just given) avoid 
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the word history entirely. I assume in the book title the same 
misnomer as appears in the new title given by the publisher to 
Giles Fletcher’s Of the Russe common wealth (1591) when it was 
republished in 1643 as The History of Russia. One can under- 
stand why the word history was thought more appealing: there 
was no good word, and there still is none, for the description of 
a country. Jovius had called his work on Russia simply Moschouia, 
his work on Britain Descriptio Britanniae. The Elzevirs used as 
titles of the works in their Respublica series only the name of 
the country, with the word descriptio in the background: the 
Russia volume being entitled Russia seu Moscovia (1630), while 
the rival Maire work was entitled Respublica Moscoviae et Urbes. 
Milton’s own title classifies his work in this genre, which is not 
history. 

If we look to the work itself, we find one chapter (of the five) 
that ean be called history: ‘‘The Succession of Moseovia Dukes 
and Emperours,’’ chapter 4. Some five of the fifteen pages in 
this chapter (in the Columbia edition) are epitome of epitome 
(the ‘‘moths of history,’’ as Mr. Bryant reminds us that Bacon 
ealled it), a mere skeleton of names of rulers from 573 to 1514: 
they are hardly model brief history, but all that Milton could find 
in Hakluyt. The rest of the chapter deals with Ivan the Terrible 
(as we know him today), Boris Goudonov, and the Time of Troubles. 
These ten pages rise at times to real history, resembling in vigor 
the History of Britain: but ten pages out of a total of some fifty 
hardly entitle the whole work to be ealled history. Mr. Bryant 
makes the tail wag the dog. 

Chapter 5 begins as another kind of history, the history of dis- 
covery (‘‘historia peregrinationis’’ was Hakluyt’s word for it, 
quoted from Ptolemy, and leading in both Ptolemy’s and Hak- 
luyt’s mind to geography). Chancellor’s ‘‘discovery’’ of Russia 
is first summarized; but the chapter soon veers away from this 
kind of history to describe the ambassadorial protocol in Moscow, 
and we return to human geography. The four pages of Chancellor’s 
voyage proper (omitting the ceremonies thereafter) may then be 
added to the ten pages of chapter 4 to make altogether something 
more than one-fourth of the work history. 

I may add another sign of Mr. Bryant’s misstatement of 
seventeenth-century thought. He believes it perfectly natural that 
Milton writing a history of Russia would include a chapter on 
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Whether this originality arises from a basis in a genuine tradition 
is impossible to say, but surely the many specific individualizing 
touches, such as those detailing Will’s physical appearance and 
his character, give the book an air of veracity and may indeed 
stem from a living and reliable tradition of his actual life. The 
Summers whose outlines emerge from this jestbook is a different 
and more credible figure than the one which is shown in the rather 
hasty treatment accorded him in Foole upon Foole (1600), where 
he is made to be insistently the good-hearted soul, the friend to 
the poor. The 1637 Summers has more bite to his character, more 
salt to his wit, and more point to his behavior. He is a worthy 
member of that select group of funnymen who amused learned 
and lewd alike in early Stuart times. 


University of Maryland CHARLES C. MISH 


MILTON’S MOSCOVIA NOT HISTORY 


I beg the privilege of protesting what seems to me a complete 
misreading of Milton’s Moscovia in the recent article by Professor 
Joseph Allen Bryant Jr. (PQ, xxrx [1950], 15-30). The argument 
of the article is 1) that Milton composed the work as a model 
brief history; 2) that he followed in doing so the historiographiecal 
precepts of Polybius; 3) that he was also inspired by Bacon’s 
praise of ‘‘history of cosmography’’ as the most suitable subject 
for the modern historian. 

1) Actually the Moscovia is not history at all. Milton’s preface 
begins: ‘‘The study of Geography is both profitable and delight- 
full.’’ After criticizing ‘‘the Writers thereof,’’ especially for their 
diffuseness in human geography, he announces his purpose of do- 
ing not ‘‘an entire Geography,’’ but ‘‘something in the deserip- 
tion of one or two Countreys, which might be as a Pattern or 
Example.’’ The title he himself gives his work, as printed at the 
head of chapter 1, is ‘‘Moseovia: Or, Relations of Moscovia, a8 
far as hath been discover’d by English Voyages: Gathered from 
the Writings of several Eye-witnesses.’’ This is all plainly geog- 
raphy; the ‘‘Relations’’ are reports of travelers. 

Mr. Bryant ignores Milton’s use of the word geography in order 
to take at face value the title-page given the book, A Brief History 
of Moscovia. This is clearly not Milton’s title, sinee both his pref- 
ace and his own undoubted title (which I have just given) avoid 
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the word history entirely. I assume in the book title the same 
misnomer as appears in the new title given by the publisher to 
Giles Fletcher’s Of the Russe common wealth (1591) when it was 
republished in 1643 as The History of Russia. One can under- 
stand why the word history was thought more appealing: there 
was no good word, and there still is none, for the description of 
acountry. Jovius had called his work on Russia simply Moschouia, 
his work on Britain Descriptio Britanniae. The Elzevirs used as 
titles of the works in their Respublica series only the name of 
the country, with the word descriptio in the background: the 
Russia volume being entitled Russia seu Moscovia (1630), while 
the rival Maire work was entitled Respublica Moscoviae et Urbes. 
Milton’s own title classifies his work in this genre, which is not 
history. 

If we look to the work itself, we find one chapter (of the five) 
that ean be called history: ‘‘The Succession of Mosecovia Dukes 
and Emperours,’’ chapter 4. Some five of the fifteen pages in 
this chapter (in the Columbia edition) are epitome of epitome 
(the ‘‘moths of history,’’ as Mr. Bryant reminds us that Bacon 
called it), a mere skeleton of names of rulers from 573 to 1514: 
they are hardly model brief history, but all that Milton could find 
in Hakluyt. The rest of the chapter deals with Ivan the Terrible 
(as we know him today), Boris Goudonov, and the Time of Troubles. 
These ten pages rise at times to real history, resembling in vigor 
the History of Britain: but ten pages out of a total of some fifty 
hardly entitle the whole work to be called history. Mr. Bryant 
makes the tail wag the dog. 

Chapter 5 begins as another kind of history, the history of dis- 
covery (‘‘historia peregrinationis’’ was Hakluyt’s word for it, 
quoted from Ptolemy, and leading in both Ptolemy’s and Hak- 
luyt’s mind to geography). Chancellor’s ‘‘discovery’’ of Russia 
is first summarized; but the chapter soon veers away from this 
kind of history to deseribe the ambassadorial protocol in Moscow, 
and we return to human geography. The four pages of Chancellor’s 
voyage proper (omitting the ceremonies thereafter) may then be 
added to the ten pages of chapter 4 to make altogether something 
more than one-fourth of the work history. 

I may add another sign of Mr. Bryant’s misstatement of 
seventeenth-century thought. He believes it perfectly natural that 
Milton writing a history of Russia would include a chapter on 
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Anglo-Russian relations. I think we need evidence that the seven. 
teenth century thought this a natural procedure. Knolles’ History 
of the Turks, as one excellent example of history, went through 
several expansions during the century, the last additions being 
made by an English ambassador to Turkey: but the history says 
not a word of Anglo-Turkish relations. A work of geography 
would be interested in that kind of relation, but not a work of 
history, as far as I have found. 

2) Sinee the Moscovia was not history, the principles of Poly. 
bius might of course help, but they certainly would not determine, 
Milton’s prototype was Strabo or Pliny. For the first principle 
of Polybius, that of using eye-witness accounts, Milton needed to 
go no further than to Hakluyt. 

3) As for Bacon’s ‘‘history of cosmography,’’ this is not his- 
tory either in any modern sense of the term. Bacon’s definition, 
which Mr. Bryant quotes, makes it clear that this ‘‘history”’ is 
actually geography: physical, human (as a part of ‘‘civil his- 
tory’’), and mathematical. Of course Milton wrote history of 
ecosmography, that is geography; but this is not history in the 
manner either of Polybius or of the History of Britain, nor is it 
history in our sense. One might as well call Bacon’s ‘‘history of 
nature,’’ or natural history, history. 

Instead of barking up the wrong tree in this obstinate fashion, 
scholarship might do better to study the Moscovia for what it is, 
and for what its author says it is. We have been told that the 
work shows great literary skill; it seems to me more to the point 
to ask if it has any intellectual merit. It began with a high in- 
tellectual purpose, that of a rigidly inductive method; it applied 
the method to the reports of some English travelers. Then it 
stopped, and remains a fragment. Since this fact seems to be 
usually overlooked, I note some important omissions. Milton does 
not give the names of the provinces of Russia, which should cer- 
tainly be basic information. He gives latitudes for the few cities 
he mentions (those known to the English) except for Astracan: 
a vital omission, since it does not permit comparison with the 
latitude of Archangel to indicate the north-south size of the country. 
He gives no longitudes at all. He omits most of the region from 
Moscow west to the Baltic, and also the Don river and valley; 
indeed he gives almost more of Siberia than of Russia. In human 
geography, he does not mention the classes of Russian society, and 
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he ignores all political organization. In economic geography, he 
omits completely the food and animal products and the nature 
of trade. 

I am not blaming Milton for not including basie material such 
as we find in contemporary geographies; I am merely pointing 
out that this is a fragmentary work, not a brief model of any- 
thing except perhaps of geographical method. If it began as mere 
intellectual exercise, as the preface says, Milton may well have 
abandoned it as soon as he found out how much more there was 
to do when he had finished with English references; but I am 
still puzzled over his not continuing long enough to consult at 
least one or two continental works on Russia. If he had had an 
additional practical purpose, that of compiling a brief guide to 
the English route to Moscow for the use of a traveler, the book 
might be adequate to that purpose if supplemented by Fletcher’s 
treatise or a Dutch Russia. To judge ex pede Herculem in this 
example is only to guess what Milton might have meant to do 
with his fragment. 

Queens College, Flushing GEORGE B. PARKS 


A REPLY TO ‘‘MILTON’S MOSCOVIA NOT HISTORY’’ 


Some of Professor G. B. Parks’ objections are possibly the re- 
sult of misunderstanding. I should like, therefore, even at the 
risk of appearing more obstinate than I have been declared to be, 
to answer them briefly. To begin with, Professor Parks seems to 
assume that I have deliberately ignored Milton’s use of the word 
geography and attempted to classify Milton’s Moscovia as “‘his- 
tory’’ in the conventional modern sense. I am guilty, perhaps, of 
misleading Professor Parks, but not, I think, of ignoring Milton’s 
use of the word geography. In my article I suggested, for reasons 
which Professor Parks does not discuss, that Milton in composing 
Moscovia had in mind Bacon’s ‘‘history of cosmography,’’ a mixed 
species of historiography which, according to Bacon, could not 
have been written adequately until modern times. I am aware 
that this is what writers from Milton’s day to ours have called 
geography, and I am also aware that Milton probably regarded 
his work as being in the same genre as Jovius’s Moschouia; until 
Professor Parks objected, I thought I had indicated my aware- 
hess of these matters with sufficient clarity (page 28). Both Milton 
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and Jovius, to be sure, wrote geography—or history of cosmo. 
graphy, or mixed history, or simply history. The term to be used 
depends upon the scope of one’s reference and one’s principle of 
classification. I readily agree, therefore, that Milton’s Moscovia 
is a geography. My point was, and still is, that geography, in 
Milton’s mind, as in Bacon’s, was a species of historical writing 
and that the précis-like style of Moscovia corresponds very well 
to Milton’s later recommendation about the style proper to the 
work of a historiographer, as does the style of much of Milton’s 
civil history of Britain. 

Secondly, Professor Parks seems to think that I have tried to 
make the Moscovia ‘‘history in the manner either of Polybius or 
of the History of Britain.’’? I plead innocent here. What I have 
done is to follow another suggestion in Milton’s recommendations 
io Henry de Brass and point out that in both Moscovia and the 
History of Britain Milton may have been influenced by the ‘‘seat- 
tered precepts’’ of the Greek author, for whom he had great re- 
spect. My reasons are set forth in detail in the second part of my 
article, and the validity of them hardly depends on whether we 
eall the works in question history or geography. 

Thirdly, I have not suggested that Milton, in including a chap- 
ter on England’s relations with Russia, was following conventional 
seventeenth-century procedure. I granted that Milton’s practice 
here was unconventional but suggested that it was ‘‘natural” 
enough, meaning simply that Milton as an Englishman might have 
had an understandable interest and pride in the part English 
voyagers had played in establishing connections with Russia. In 
considering it unconventional, I thought I was in agreement with 
Professor Parks, who had previously called the chapter ‘‘unique” 
(SP, xu [1943], 404) and pointed out that before Milton only 
Hakluyt and Purchas had treated of the subject. Professor Parks 
now writes that ie work of geography would be interested in that 
kind of relation.’ 

Finally, for the sake of clarity, let me restate the three points 
of my argument. These are 1) that stylistically Milton’s Moscovia 
is a model of that Sallustian brevitas which Milton later recom- 
mended to a young would-be historian; 2) that in organization 
it suggests Milton may have followed Polybian precepts, just as 
in many parts of the History of Britain he seems to have followed 
them; and 3) that part of Milton’s purpose in writing, as sug- 
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gested by his own words, was to produce a model specimen of that 
mixed species which Bacon had ealled ‘‘history of cosmography.’’ 
All these are suggestions, not assertions. In making them, how- 
ever, I did not take at ‘‘face value’’ the title given to the work 
by Milton’s printer. What I did take at face value was Milton’s 
statement that he wrote the work as a model to guide others. I 
attempted to show what kind of model it is. Part of my motive 
for writing was to suggest an alternative to Professor Park’s hy-— 
pothesis, which, though interesting, requires us to discount Mil- 
ton’s own statement and postulate an attempt to mislead the reader. 


Vanderbilt University JOSEPH ALLEN BRYANT, JR. 


SOURCES OF THE SUBPLOT OF MARSTON’S THE DUTCH COURTEZAN 


The main plot of Marston’s The Dutch Courtezan (1603-4) was 
taken from a Bandello story translated by Belleforest and Painter;* 
but the subplot, which is centered on the merry ‘‘city companion’’ 
Cocledemoy, is made up of three episodes of which only one episode 
has so far been traced to a source. First, in persecuting the wool- 
cap Mulligrub, Coeledemoy disguises as a barber and robs him 
of £15; then he gulls Mulligrub’s wife out of a silver cup; and 
finally he sends him almost to the gallows for picking up a cloak 
Cocledemoy had dropped in the street.2, The second of these epi- 
sodes, that of the silver cup, was long ago recognized as coming 
from the same source as the main plot, Painter’s Palace of Pleasure.* 

The purpose of this note is to suggest probable sources for the 
other two episodes. The first, I suggest, is one of a series of Eliza- 
bethan comie shaving scenes, similar to scenes found in Richard 
Edwards’ Damon and Pithias (acted 1564, printed 1571) and in 
Whetstone’s Promos and Cassandra (1578). The dependence of 
the scene in Promos on that in Damon was noticed by Parrott, 
and the relationship is very elose,® but it has not been pointed 
out that the shaving scene in The Dutch Courtezan has almost 





1The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. H. Wood (Edinburg, 1938), 1, xvi. 

2Ibid., vol. 1, The Dutch Courtezan, u, i; 11, i; and Iv, i with v, i. 

Ibid., 1, xvi; and William Painter, The Palace of Pleasure, ed. J. Jacobs 
(London, 1890), 1, lxxx; m, 142-144. 


* Promos and Cassandra in Shakespeare’s Library (London, 1875), vi, 254- 
258; Damon and Pithias in Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. J. Q. Adams 
(New York, 1924), 597-600. 


‘Thomas Mare Parrott, Shakespearean Comedy (New York, 1949), p. 52. 
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exactly the same outline and details as the scenes in Promos and 
Damon. In all three plays the shaving scenes are self-contained 
comic episodes of the barbering and fleecing of gulls by their 
enemies disguised as barbers. In Damon and The Dutch Courtezan 
the victim of the ‘‘trimming’’ is a minor grafter, in Promos just 
a ‘‘foole.’’ In all three plays, the speeches indicate the perform- 
ance of barbering on the stage, with razor, basin, towel, and barber- 
shop chat. The victims are temporarily blinded and then robbed; 
the ‘‘barbers’’ flee; and unsuccessful search is instituted. In all 
three plays the episodes end at this point, with much punning 
over the victims’ having been ‘‘trimmed,’’ ‘‘polled,’’ ‘‘shaved,” 
and ‘‘washed.’’® The scene in The Dutch Courtezan drops out a 
few details used in the two earlier plays, such as purges given 
to the victims and the use of the name Grim (‘‘Grim’’ in Damon, 
‘‘Grimball’’ in Promos). The avoidance of these rustic details 
ean perhaps be attributed to the fact that Marston was fitting the 
episode to a city prankster, Cocledemoy.? 

The third episode, concerning the apprehension of Mulligrub 
in the lost cloak, is much like the incident in Jonson’s Every Man 
in His Humour in which Stephan retrieves Downright’s lost cloak 
and is then arrested in place of Downright.* The eventual source 
of the incident is probably Plautus’ Menaechmi, in which the 
cloak Menaechmus takes from his wife is picked up by Menaechmus 
Sosicles and then noisily reclaimed by the real owner. The agree- 
ment of details is much eloser between The Dutch Courtezan and 
Every Man in His Humour than between Courtezan and Menaechmi, 
and quite likely Marston took the little cloak episode from Jon- 
son’s popular play, which appeared five years before The Dutch 
Courtezan. 


Air University Capt. JAMES L. JACKSON 
Maxwell Field, Ala. 


6In Damon, ‘‘polled,’’ ‘‘shaven,’’ and ‘‘washed’’ are used; in Promos, 
**pould,’’ ‘‘shav’d,’’ ‘‘washt,’’ and ‘‘trimd’’; im The Dutch Courtezan, 
‘‘pold,’’ ‘‘shavde,’’ and ‘‘trimd.’’ These terms mean ‘‘deprived of money” 
as well as ‘‘barbered’’ (cf. Partridge, Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English, London, 1949). 

7 As I have indicated in a note in Philological Quarterly (xx1x (1950), 213, 
n. 6), the idea for the first shaving scene may well have come from Plautus’ 
Miles Gloriosus, from which Edwards certainly took another scene. In Miles, 
the servants plan to and do ‘‘trim’’ the braggart soldier, using the punning 
verb admutiletur (Plauti Comoediae viginti, Lyons, 1549, 401). 

8 Every Man in His Humour, 1, vii, xi; v, iii, v, in Ben Jonson, ed. Herford 
and Simpson (Oxford, 1929), m1. 











